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Announcing the latest addition to the series of ... 


Public Papers of the Presidents 
of the United States 


HARRY S. TRUMAN, 1951 


This is the 19th volume in the “Public Papers” series to be released. 
It contains public messages and statements, news conferences, and other 
selected papers that were released by the White House during the 


year 1951. 


Among the 307 items in the book are: the Presideft’s annual message 


to Congress on the State of the Union; special message to the Congress 
recommending a “pay as we go” tax program; radio and television 
reports to the American people on Korea and U.S. policy in the Far 
East and on the need for extending inflation controls; the address and 
remarks in San Francisco at the opening of the Conference on the 
Japanese Peace Treaty; and the proclamation terminating the state 





of war with Germany. 


The 747-page clothbound book, fully indexed, is priced at $6.25. 


All volumes in the “Public Papers” series are sold by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402. Distribution for official use is governed by the provisions of 
sections 32.15-32.19 of Title 1 of the Code of Federal Regulations. 


WEEKLY COMPILATION OF 
Presidential Documents 


Published every Monday by the Office of the Federal Register, 
National Archives and Records Service, General Services Adminis- 
tration (mail address National Archives and Records Service, 
Washington, D.C. 20408), the Weekly Compilation of Presidential 
Documents contains statements, messages and other Presidential 


materials released by the White House up to 5:00 p.m. Friday of 
each week, 


The Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents is published 
pursuant to the authority contained in the Federal Register Act 
(49 Stat. 500, as amended; 44 U.S.C. Ch. 8B), under regulations 
prescribed by the Administrative Committee of the Federal Reg- 
ister, approved by the President (30 F.R. 9573; 1 CFR Part 32). 

Distribution is made only by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. The 
Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents will be furnished 
by mail to subscribers for $6.00 per year, payable to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. The price of individual copies varies. 

There are no restrictions on the republication of material 
appearing in the Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents. 
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Inauguration of the Republic 
of Malawi 


Announcement of Appointment of Dr. Lincoln M. Polan 
To Head U.S. Delegation. June 24,1 966 


The President has appointed Dr. Lincoln M. Polan, 
vice president of Polan Industries, Inc., of Huntington, 
W. Va., as his Personal Representative with the rank of 
Special Ambassador, to head the United States delegation 
to the inauguration of the Republic of Malawi. 

The United States Ambassador to Malawi, Marshall 
P. Jones, will also serve on the delegation as the Presi- 
dent’s Personal Representative with the rank of Special 
Ambassador. 

The ceremonies attendant upon Malawi's becoming a 
Republic within the Commonwealth are scheduled to be 
held in Blantyre and Zomba from July 5 through July 7, 
1966. Its first Prime Minister, Dr. H. Kamuzu Banda, 


will then become the country’s first President on July 6, 
1966. 


Mission Safety-70 


Statement by the President on Receiving a Report 
From Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz. 
June 27, 1966 


I am pleased to learn from Secretary of Labor Wirtz 
that more than 50 departments and agencies have in- 
augurated programs in the past year to meet the objective 
of Mission SAFETY-70. That objective is to reduce 
Federal employee injuries and costs 30 percent by 1970. 

I have never believed that the Government can afford 
the attitude that, “Accidents will happen.” Our phi- 
losophy must be, “Accidents should not happen.” 

We have now begun to put that philosophy into effect. 
Secretary Wirtz’ report shows: 


—A 4.3 percent decline in the overall Federal injury 
frequency rate. 

—A reduction from 2 to 26 percent in the injury rates 
among the 14 largest agencies, employing over three- 
fourths of the two and one-half million Federal 
workers. 

—One thousand fewer disabling injuries to Federal 
employees during the first year of the program. 

We are pleased with these results. But we must press 
on to meet our long-range goals. Accidents still cost the 
Government about $200 million each year, plus untold 
human suffering. Agency-heads must now translate their 
declarations of intent—and their written programs—into 
tangible results. 

The major cause of death in the Federal service is 
motor vehicle accidents. Government vehicles cover 
nearly 234 billion miles annually. We must look more 
carefully at both the drivers and the vehicles they operate. 
Our drivers must be carefully selected, thoroughly tested, 
and properly trained. Our vehicles must comply with 
the highest safety standards and must be maintained in 
top condition. 

But auto and other accidents away from work cause 
just as much suffering and just as much production loss 
as those accidents which occur on-the-job. Off-the-job 
safety programs are becoming increasingly important, 
and I expect administrators to encourage their employees 
to live safely as well as work safely. 

Finally, I expect to see the establishment and improve- 
ment of internal operating procedures to provide uniform 
accident data for Government-wide and 
analysis. 

The Federal Government has rightly taken the lead in 
national accident prevention programs—particularly 
those which occur on our highways. We intend to do 
everything we can to help the States reduce this wholesale 
slaughter of American citizens. 


summary 





In the process, however, we must be certain that our 
own house is in order. 


challenge—of Mission SAFETY-70. 





That is the meaning—and the | 


NOTE: The report entitled “Mission SAFETY—70—One Year of | 


Progress, Report to the President by the Secretary of Labor” (6 pp., 
processed), was made available with the President’s statement. 
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MONDAY, JULY 4, 1966 
Public Health Service 


Statement by the President on the Reorganization of 
the Service. June 27, 1966 


Two months ago I submitted to Congress a reorganiza- 
tion plan to modernize the Public Health Service. Over 
this past weekend that plan has become a reality. 

I want to express my deep appreciation to the Congress 
for this important measure. ‘Together we have taken 
another forward step in our unremitting efforts to improve 
Government, to bring it up to date, and to make it a 
modern instrument of service for our citizens. 

This is a particularly significant reorganization. 

For the first time in over two decades, the Public 
Health Service can be reshaped to perform its vital role 
of matching the miracles of modern medicine to the needs 
of all Americans. It will help us achieve the full promise 
of the landmark health measures enacted by the 89th 
Congress. 


Since 1953 more than 50 new medical programs have 
been placed in the Public Health Service. Its budget 
over the past 12 years has increased tenfold—from $250 
million to $2.4 billion. 

Before this reorganization plan became effective the 
Public Health Service was obsolete in its organization, a 
major obstacle to the fulfillment of the Nation’s health 
goals. 

Now, under the new reorganization plan, the Public 
Health Service can be strengthened and streamlined. 

I have asked Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare John Gardner and Surgeon General William 
Stewart to move ahead as rapidly as possible to carry 
out the new plan. Under their leadership the Public 
Health Service will operate more efficiently and effectively 
as it conducts the medical research and develops the re- 
sources we need to build a better, healthier tomorrow 
for all our people. 


note: For Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1966, Public Health 
Service, see 2 Weekly Comp. Pres. Docs., p. 575. 


Medical Research and Prevention 
of Disease 


Statement by the President Following His Meeting 
With Directors of the National Institutes of Health. 
June 27, 1966 


Today, I have met with Secretary Gardner, the Sur- 
geon General, and the top Government team connected 
with medical research and health services. ‘These men 
constitute my strategy council in the war against disease. 
We began a review of the targets and the timetable they 
have set for winning victories in this war. 
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The National Institutes of Health are spending more 
than $800 million a year on biomedical research. I am 
keenly interested to learn not only what knowledge this 
buys but what are the payoffs in terms of healthy lives 
for our citizens. 

We know what kas been achieved in the past. The 
widespread application of polio vaccines reduced that 
dread disease from 34,000 cases in 1954 to almost zero 
last year. 

Medical research helped cut the tuberculosis death 
rate by 87 percent since the end of World War II. The 
number of hospital beds occupied by tuberculosis victims 
has been cut in half. 

Ten years ago experts predicted there would be an 
increase of more than 200,000 patients in State mental 
hospitals within a decade. Yet today, largely as a result 
of psychiatric research and new drugs, there has been 
not an increase but a reduction of 83,000 patients. 

These examples provide dramatic proof of what can be 
achieved if we apply the lessons of research to detect, to 
deter, and to cure disease. The Nation faces a heavy 
demand on its hospitals and health manpower. Medical 
research, effectively applied, can help reduce the load by 
preventing disease before it occurs, and by curing disease 
when it does strike. 

But the greater reward is in the well-being of our 
citizens. We must make sure that no life-giving dis- 
covery is locked up in the laboratory. 

I plan to meet again in a few months with my health 
strategy council to review their plans and to establish 
our goals. 


National Commission on Food 
Marketing 


Statement by the President on Receiving the 
Commission’s Report. June 27, 1966 


I received today the report of the National Commission 
on Food Marketing. 

This report deals with a most vital subject—the struc- 
ture and performance of the Nation’s food marketing 
system. 

That system is America’s largest industry. Last year, 
consumers bought $85 billion worth of food, nearly one 
out of every five dollars they spent. 

I appreciate the effort and dedication of the 15 men 
and women of the Commission, chaired by Judge Phil 
Gibson. Together, they have increased our fund of 
knowledge about the food industry. 

As Senator Hart has stated, the Conmission’s report 
is a good beginning. No one study can contain all the 
answers and solutions. No one study can really be con- 
sidered final—but rather part of a continual process of 
exploration and examination in our search for solutions. 
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The diversity of opinions and views in the Commis- 
sion’s report are healthy reflections of the complexity and 
importance of the issues. 

I have referred the Commission’s report, together with 
the individual dissenting views, to the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget for the review and study of all 
interested agencies of the Government. 

I know that we will also benefit by the review of the 
report by the Congress to which it has also been 
submitted. 

The work of the Commission will receive careful at- 
tention and discussion in the months ahead. And it will 
help us in our efforts to achieve greater abundance for 
our society. 

NoTE: The report entitled “Food From Farmer to Consumer” is 
dated June 27, 1966 (Government Printing Office, 113 pp.). 


National Youth Conference on Natural 
Beauty and Conservation 


The President’s Remarks at the Opening Session of 
the Conference. June 27, 1966 


Miss Sharp, Mr. Fox, members of the Conference, ladies 
and gentlemen: 


I am so happy that you could come here this morning; 
I wish it was more comfortable for you out there on the 
lawn. But it is a pretty lawn even if we don’t have a 
cover and it’s not air conditioned. And it’s pretty because 
a lot of people work on it every day. 

One of the brightest parts of every day for me is to 
read and to hear about the work that’s being done in this 
country in the field of conservation and beautification. 
And I'm so pleased that you young leaders, from all 
parts of this land, would be interested enough to come 
here, make your contribution, and take home all that you 
can see and hear during this Conference. 

This morning I started my day by hearing Miss Sharp 
and Mr. Fox on the “Today” show. And I don’t think 
that I have ever been prouder of the young people of my 
country than I was of them when they were speaking their 
thoughts. 

I'm so glad that in this day and age when we have so 
many critical problems that we have people like Secre- 
tary Udall and Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Weaver and Mrs. 
Freeman and others who are excited about conserving 
this Nation, and who are dedicated to making it a more 
beautiful country. And I am particularly grateful to 
some of the industrial leaders of this country that they 
would give of their profits to make this a more beautiful 
land as well as a prosperous land. 

But the ones that really have charge of the kind of a 
country that we’re going to live in the years to come are 
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you delegates to this Conference. As Mrs. Johnson said 
to you, if you dream dreams, you are going to determine 
whether this is a beautiful land or not. You're going to 
determine what kind of conservation measures we take. 
You're going to translate the dreams and the talk of today 
into action of tomorrow. 

And I'm so proud that when there are many things to 
divert you, when there are many roads that lead into 
other directions, that you are willing to come here and 
apply your knowledge to making this a more beautiful 
land. 

We're so happy you're here; we wish for you the best. 
We thank you in advance for all that we know you're 
going to do for your land. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke on the South Lawn of the White House 
shortly after Mrs. Johnson had completed her remarks officially 
opening the Conference at 10 a.m. The 500 delegates were mem- 
bers of leading youth organizations representing 20 million young 
people throughout the country. Participating in the Conference 
were representatives of the Boy Scouts of America, Boys’ Clubs of 
America, Camp Fire Girls, the 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers of 
America, Future Homemakers of America, Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 
Girls Clubs of America, and the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations. 


The President’s opening words referred to the Conference co- 
chairmen, Jacquelene Sharp of Jackson, Miss., a student at Knox- 
ville College, and George Fox of Michigantown, Ind., a student at 
Purdue. 


The President's remarks were not made public in the form of a 
White House press release. 


Use and Management of Computer 
Technology 


The President’s Memorandum to Heads of Departments 
and Agencies. June 28, 1966 


I want the head of every Federal agency to explore and 
apply all possible means to 

—use the electronic computer to do a better job 

—manage computer activity at the lowest possible cost. 

I want my administration to give priority emphasis to 
both of these objectives—nothing less will suffice. 

The electronic computer is having a greater impact on 
what the Government does and how it does it than any 
other product of modern technology. 

The computer is making it possible to 

—send men and satellites into space 

—makc significant strides in medical research 

—add several billions of dollars to our revenue through 

improved tax administration 

—administer the huge and complex social security and 

medicare programs 

—manage a multi-billion dollar defense logistics system 

—speed the issuance of G.I. insurance dividends, at 

much less cost 
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—-save lives through better search and rescue operations 

—harness atomic energy for peaceful uses 

—design better but less costly highways and structures. 

In short, computers are enabling us to achieve progress 
and benefits which a decade ago were beyond our grasp. 

The technology is available. Its potential for good 
has been amply demonstrated, but it remains to be tapped 
in fuller measure. 

I am determined that we take advantage of this tech- 
nology by using it imaginatively to accomplish worthwhile 
purposes. 

I therefore want every agency head to give thorough 
study to new ways in which the electronic computer 
might be used to 

—provide better service to the public 

—improve agency performance 

—reduce costs. 

But, as we use computers to achieve these benefits, I 
want these activities managed at the lowest possible cost. 

At the present time, the Federal Government 

—uses 2,600 computers 

—employs 71,000 people in this activity 

—spends over $2 billion annually to acquire and op- 

erate this equipment, including special military type 
computers. 

Clearly, we must devote our best efforts to managing 
this large investment wisely and with the least cost. 

I approved a blueprint for action when I approved the 
Bureau of the Budget “Report on Management of ADP 
in the Government.” 

The Congress recognized this need when it enacted 
Public Law 89-306 (the Brooks Bill) last October. This 
legislation provided specific authorities to 

—the General Services Administration, for the pro- 

curement, utilization and disposition of automatic 
data processing equipment 

—the Department of Commerce, for the development 

of data processing standards and the provision of 
assistance to agencies in designing computer-based 
systems 

—the Bureau of the Budget, for exercising policy and 

fiscal control over the implementation of these 
authorities. 

These agencies are sccking actively to put into effect 
ways for improving and reducing the cost of this huge and 
complex operation. 

In my Budget Message for 1967 I told the Congress 
of my intent to make sure that this huge investment is 
managed efficiently. 

The Federal Government must give priority attention 
to 


—establishing better and more effective procurement 
methods 

—making fuller use of existing facilities through shar- 
ing and joint-use arrangements before acquiring 
additional equipment 
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—re-utilizing excess equipment whenever feasible 

—achieving, with industry cooperation, greater com- 

patibility of equipment. 

I expect all agencies to cooperate fully with the Bureau 
of the Budget, the General Services Administration, and 
the Department of Commerce in accomplishing these 
objectives. 

I want the Director of the Bureau of the Budget to 
report to me on December 31, 1966, and every six months 
thereafter, on the progress that is being made throughout 
the Federal Government in improving the management 
of this very important technology. 


Lynpvon B. JoHNsON 


Demonstration Cities Act 


Statement by the President Following Approval of the 
Bill by the House Banking and Currency 
Commiitee. June 28, 1966 


I applaud the action taken by the House Banking and 
Currency Committee this morning in its overwhelming 
approval of the administration’s Demonstration Cities 
Act. This is vital legislation—important to the future of 
American cities, large and small. 

It will help rebuild where there is blight and renew 
where there is decay. This is good news for the future of 
every city in America and the citizens that live in our 
cities. 

It will allow the cities, the Federal Government, and 
private enterprise to join together in a common effort to 
achieve the goal of the better life for all our people. 
NOTE: The statement was posted on the bulletin board in the Press 


Room at the White House. It was not made public in the form 
of a White House press release. 


Agency for International Development 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
William S. Gaud as Administrator, Following 
the Resignation of David E. Bell. June 28, 1966 


President Johnson announced today his intention to 
nominate William S. Gaud to be Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development. Mr. Gaud, now 
the Deputy Administrator of AID, would succeed Mr. 
David E, Bell who is resigning in order to accept the 
position of vice president of the Ford Foundation. Pres- 
ident Johnson also announced the acceptance of Mr. 
Bell’s resignation to be effective June 30, 1966. 
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Mr. Bell has served as the administrator of the foreign 
assistance program since his appointment by President 
Kennedy in December 1962. At the outset of the Ken- 
nedy administration he was appointed as Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, an organization within which he 
started his Government career just prior to World War IT. 
As an Assistant to President Truman, Mr. Bell served on 
the White House staff in the early 1950's. From 1953 
to 1960 he was a member of the faculty at Harvard Uni- 
versity with assignments both on the campus and in 
foreign assistance projects in Pakistan. 

Mr. Gaud was born in New York City on August 9, 
1907. He received the bachelor of arts degree from 
Yale in 1929. In 1931, he was awarded the bachelor of 
laws degree from Yale Law School. From 1931 until 
1933, Mr. Gaud was an instructor at the Yale Law 
School. From 1933 to 1935, Mr. Gaud was engaged 
in the private practice of law in New York City. Mr. 
Gaud served for 6 years, from 1935 to 1941, as Assistant 
Corporation Counsel in New York City. 

During World War II, Mr. Gaud served with the U.S. 
Army. While a member of the staff of General Stilwell, 
Mr. Gaud was responsible for all military assistance to 
China, India, and Burma. As a result of his service, he 
was awarded twice the Legion of Merit and was deco- 
rated with the Order of the British Empire. In 1945, 
Mr. Gaud left active military service with the rank of 
colonel to assume the position of Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of War. 

In 1946, Mr. Gaud returned to the private practice of 
law in New York City and became a member of the firm 
of Carter, Ledyard and Milburn. After 15 years of pri- 
vate practice, Mr. Gaud returned to Government service 
in 1961 to assume the position of Assistant Administrator 
for the Near East and South Asia in the Agency for 
International Development. 

President Johnson nominated Mr. Gaud to be Deputy 
Administrator of AID in February 1964. 

Mr. Gaud is married to the former Eleanor Smith and 
they have one daughter, Anne Timothy. The Gauds 
reside at 5053 Glenbrook Terrace NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


National Endowment for the 
Humanities and National Council 
on the Humanities 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Dr. Barnaby C.. Keeney to Chairmanships. 
June 28, 1966 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate Barnaby C. Keeney, who recently resigned as 
president of Brown University, for the chairmanships of 
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the National Endowment for the Humanities and the Na- 
tional Council on the Humanities. The President origi- 
nally announced his intention to nominate Dr. Keeney 
last November after the completion of his academic year 
at Brown. 

Dr. Keeney succeeds Henry Allen Mee, president of 
the American Philosophical Society, who has filled both 
chairmanships since November 18, 1965. Dr. Moe will 
replace Dr. Keeney as a member of the National Council 
on the Humanities. This expert group of 26 educators, 
administrators, industrialists, and other professional men 
and women function as an advisory board to the 
Chairman. 

Dr. Moe, who has guided the National Endowment for 
the Humanities in its developing stages, is noted for his 
leadership of the John Simon Guggenheim Foundation 
and for his personal contributions to the advancement of 
science, scholarship, and fine arts. The recipient of nu- 
merous awards and honors, he is an officer and a trustee 
of many humanistic institutions. A native Minnesotan 
with law degrees from Oxford, Dr. Moe received the sec- 
ond Cosmos Club Award in 1965. 

Dr. Keeney earned his A.B. degree in 1936 from the 
University of North Carolina and his Ph. D. degree in 
1939 from Harvard. After military service in World 
War II, Dr. Keeney joined the faculty of Brown Univer- 
sity in 1946, and has been a professor of history, dean of 
the graduate school, and dean of the college, and since 
1955, president of the university. He was Chairman in 
1963-64 of the National Commission on the Humanities. 

The National Endowment for the Humanities was 
established by the Congress to develop and encourage 
the pursuit of a national policy for the promotion of 
progress and scholarships in the humanities. By means 
of grants, fellowships, and other forms of assistance, the 
Endowment will increase the educational and scholarly 
potential of the United States in the disciplines of “lan- 
guage, both modern and classic; linguistics; literature; 
history; jurisprudence; philosophy; archeology; the his- 
tory, criticism, theory, and practice of the arts; and those 
aspects of the social sciences which have humanistic 
content and employ humanistic methods.” 


Department of State 


Announcement of Appointment of Barbara M. Watson 
as Special Assistant to the Deputy Under Secretary of 
State for Administration. June 28, 1966 


The appointment of Miss Barbara M. Watson of New 
York City as a Special Assistant to the Deputy Under 
Secretary of State of Administration, William J. Crockett, 
was announced today. 

From March 1964 until recently Miss Watson served 
as Executive Director of the New York City Commission 
to the United Nations, in the Office of the Mayor. 
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The Commission is the official liaison between the New 
York City government and United Nations personnel, 
including foreign missions, the U.S, Mission to the United 
Nations, and the Secretariat and special agencies. 

Prior to her appointment to the Commission, Miss 
Watson was Assistant Attorney in the New York City 
Corporation Counsel’s Office. 

Miss Watson, who was born in New York City on 
November 5, 1918, attended Hunter College Model 
School, Hunter College High School, Barnard College 
(B.A., 1943), and New York Law School (LL.B.). She 
is a member of the American Bar Association, Harlem 
Lawyers’ Association, and a member of the board of 
directors of the United Mutual Life Insurance Co., Inc. 

At the New York Law School Miss Watson graduated 
third highest in her class. She also received a prize as 
the “most outstanding law student in the City of New 
York” based on selection by a committee of eminent 
jurists. 

Miss Watson is the daughter of the late Judge James 
S. Watson and Mrs, Violet L. Watson. 

Judge Watson, the first Negro to be elected judge in 
New York, served as Justice of the Municipal Court for 
20 years. 

Miss Watson’s brother is Judge James L. Watson of 
the Custom Court of the City of New York. 

In her new position at the Department of State Miss 
Watson will be responsible for a wide range of adminis- 
trative matters and other functions assigned to her by the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration. She speaks, 
reads, and writes French and Spanish. 


The National Medal of Science 
Executive Order 11287. June 28, 1966 


AWARD AND PRESENTATION OF THE NATIONAL MEDAL 
OF SCIENCE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Act of 
August 25, 1959, entitled “An Act To Establish a Na- 
tional Medal of Science To Provide Recognition for In- 
dividuals Who Make Outstanding Contributions in the 
Physical, Biological, Mathematical, and Engineering 
Sciences,” 73 Stat. 431 (hereinafter referred to as the 
Act), and as President of the United States, it is ordered 
as follows: 

SecTION 1. Award of Medal. (a) The President shall 
award the National Medal of Science (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Medal) established by the Act, the speci- 
fications of which are prescribed by Executive Order No. 
10910 of January 17, 1961, as amended, on the basis of 
recommendations received by him in accordance with the 
provisions of this Order to individuals who in his judg- 
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ment are deserving of special recognition by reason of 
their outstanding contributions to knowledge in the physi- 
cal, biological, mathematical, or engineering sciences. 
(b) The following-described criteria shall govern the 
award of the Medal— 
(1) Not more than twenty individuals shall be 
awarded the Medal in any one calendar year. 


(2) No individual shall be awarded the Medal unless, 
at the time such award is made, he: 

(A) isa citizen or other national of the United States; 
or 

(B) is an alien lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence who (i) has filed a petition for 
naturalization in the manner prescribed by Section 334 
(b) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, and (ii) is 
not permanently ineligible to become a citizen of the 
United States. 

(3) Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraph (2) 
of this subsection, the Medal may be awarded posthu- 
mously, but only to individuals who, at the time of their 
death, met the conditions set forth in paragraph (2). The 
Medal shall not be awarded to any individual after the 
fifth anniversary of the day of his death. 

(c) Each Medal awarded shall be suitably inscribed. 
Each individual awarded the Medal shall also receive a 
citation descriptive of the award. 

(d) The presentation of the Medal shall be made in 
accordance with Section 2(d) of the Act. 

Sec. 2. The President’s Committee. (a) There is 
hereby established the President’s Committee on the Na- 
tional Medal of Science (hereinafter referred to as the 
Committee), which shall be composed of twelve appoint- 
ive members and one ex officio member and shall assist 
the President, as provided in this order, in connection with 
the carrying out of the Act. 

(b) Each appointive member of the Committee shall 
be appointed by the President from among appropriately 
qualified citizens of the United States. Except as other- 
wise provided in subsection (e) of this Section, each such 
member shall be so appointed for a term of three years 
or for the balance of the unexpired term of his predeces- 
sor, whichever is appropriate. Members may be reap- 
pointed to serve one additional term of three years. As 
nearly as practicable, the appointive members of the Com- 
mittee shall comprise a cross section of the major fields 
of science and engineering. 

(c) The President of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences shall be an ex officio member of the Committee. 

(d) The President shall from time to time designate 
one of the members of the Committee as chairman thereof. 

(e) Of the persons first designated as members of the 
Committee under the provisions of subsection (b) of this 
Section, four shall be designated to serve until December 
31, 1966, four shall be designated to serve until Decem- 
ber 31, 1967, and four shall be designated to serve until 
December 31, 1968. 
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Sec. 3. Preliminary procedure. (a) The Committee 
shall receive, on behalf of the President, (1) the recom- 
mendations made by the National Academy of Sciences 
respecting the award of the Medal pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Section 2(a) of the Act, and (2) such similar 
recommendations as may be made by any other nationally 
representative scientific or engineering organization or 
other qualified source. Each such recommendation shall 
include or be accompanied by such appropriate support- 
ing material as the Committee may from time to time 
specify. 

(b) On the basis of such criteria, information, and 
evidence as it may deem appropriate, and subject to the 
provisions of Section 1 of this Order, the Committee shall 
designate, from among the individuals who are recom- 
mended in accordance with Section 3(a) of this Order, 
those individuals whom the Committee recommends for 
the award of the Medal and shall transmit the names of 
those individuals to the President, together with its rec- 
ommendations. In so transmitting its recommendations, 
the Committee (1) shall include expressions of its views 
concerning, and such other information as may be perti- 
nent to, its recommendations, and (2) may arrange the 
names of all or some of the recommended individuals in 
a sequence deemed by it to indicate the order of prece- 
dence in which the individuals involved deserve to receive 
the Medal. 

(c) Each recommendation respecting the award of the 
Medal to an individual which is transmitted to the Pres- 
ident by the Committee shall be accompanied by a draft 
of a citation describing the contributions which are being 
recognized by the award. 

Sec. 4. Time of awards and recommendations. (a) 
Unless otherwise directed by the President, announce- 
ment of the award of the Medal shall be made during 
the last sixty days of each calendar year and ceremonies 
for presentation of the Medal shall be held during the 
first ninety days of the calendar year following the an- 
nouncement of the award. 

(b) Recommendations for awards of the Medals shall 
be submitted to the Committee, pursuant to Section 3 (a) 
of this Order, by the first day of July of the year in which 
it is proposed that they be announced by the President. 
Recommendations of the Committee shall be delivered 
to the President by the fifteenth day of October of the 
year in which it is proposed that they be announced. 
Awards of the Medal may be based upon recommenda- 
tions of the Committee or upon such other information 
and evidence as the President deems appropriate. 

Sec. 5. Services and expenses. (a) The National 
Science Foundation is authorized to provide such assist- 
ance as may be necessary and appropriate to carry out 
the purposes of this Order. 

(b) The members of the Committee shall serve with- 
out compensation, but the National Science Foundation 
is authorized to reimburse them for travel expenses and 
to pay them per diem in lieu of subsistence as authorized 
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for persons serving without compensation (5 U.S.C. 
73b-2). 

Sec. 6. Prior orders. (a) Subject to the provisions 
of this Order, the President’s Committee on the National 
Medal of Science established by Section 2 of this Order 
shall be deemed to constitute a continuation of the Com- 
mittee of the same name established by Executive Order 
No. 10961 of August 21, 1961. The latter Order is 
hereby revoked. 


(b) Executive Order No. 10910 of January 17, 1961, 
is hereby amended by deleting from its title the words 
“AND AWARD”, and by deleting the last two sentences 
of Section 1, and all of Section 2, thereof. 


Lynpvon B. Jonnson 
The White House 
June 28, 1966 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register,” 10:51 am., 
June 29, 1966] 

NOTE: On June 28, 1966, the White House announced the appoint- 

ment of 12 members of the President’s Committee on the National 

Medal of Science, as follows: 

For terms expiring December 51, 1966: 

Dr. Herpert E. Carter, professor and head of the Department of 
Chemistry and Chemical Engineering, University of Illinois 
(Chairman) 

Dr. J. Hersert Hotitomon, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Science and Technology 

Rocer REvELLE, director, Harvard Center for Population Studies, 
Harvard University 

Dr. Watsu McDermott, professor of medicine, Cornell University 

For terms expiring December 31, 1967: 

Dr. MELvin Carvin, professor of chemistry, University of California 
at Berkeley 

Dr. Paut CHENEA, vice president for academic affairs, Purdue 
University 

Dr. Paut J. Kramer, professor of botany, Duke University 

R. H. Brno, professor of mathematics, University of Wisconsin 

For terms expiring December 31, 1968: 

Dr. Bryce L. Crawrorp, Jr., professor and chairman of the Chem- 
istry Department, University of Minnesota 

Dr. Atvin M. Wernszerc, director of the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory 

Dr. James C. FLetrcuer, president, University of Utah 

Dr. Garpner Linpzey, professor and chairman of the Department 
of Psychology, University of Texas 


Biographies of the appointees were also released by the White 
House. 


Inauguration of the Medicare Program 


The President’s Remarks Ajter Meeting With 
Government Officials Together With a Press Briefing 
Conducted by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. June 28, 1966 


Tue Presipent. Ladies and gentlemen, we had a re- 
view—one of a series of reviews—with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the Surgeon General, 
and others concerning the inauguration of the Medicare 
program to be effective July 1. 
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They have reported to me the progress that has been 
made. It has been substantial progress in getting hos- 
pitals that are eligible within compliance. 

We reviewed it State by State. We tried to anticipate 
some of the problems that will come into being when the 
act takes effect. 

The Secretary will discuss with you the general outline 
of our meeting this morning. The Secretary will also 
take any questions that you may have specifically on the 
subject of our meeting or upon Medicare, or upon indi- 
vidual problems or individual States. 

I think things are moving along very well in these last 
few days. All the States are not in 100 percent, but 
substantial progress has been made and is being made. 

Secretary Gardner, Secretary Cohen, and the Surgeon 
General have made a rather good report. I hope we use 
every hour that is left to make available to our aged 
people all the facilities that are in existence. 

I observe that there are a few States that still have 
problems. The Surgeon General, the Social Security 
offices, and others are working very closely with them. 

We hope that every hospital, every doctor, and every 
eligible older citizen will be understanding and coopera- 
tive, to try to work together in this worthwhile objective 
that we are undertaking for the first time in this country. 

I want to commend Secretary Gardner, Mr. Cohen, 
and the Surgeon General for what they have done. I 
will be receiving further reports from them from time to 
time. 

Secretary Gardner. 

SECRETARY GarpNER. I will say a few words and then 
we will try to answer your questions. 

The compliance situation, as you know, is far better 
than some of us had hoped sometime ago. There are 
92.2 percent of the general hospital beds now in compli- 
ance. Mississippi is the only State that is under 50 
percent. It has 26.6 percent in compliance. All the 
others are over 50 percent. 

Georgia is 54.9; Louisiana is 57.2. 
and South Carolina are 66.1. 

Q. You are still speaking in terms of beds? 

SECRETARY GARDNER. Yes. We do have some cities 
that present something of a problem because of the cur- 
rent number of beds in a single city that are now in com- 
pliance. Mobile, Alabama, with almost 4,000 beds, has 
only 30 approved. 

Q. Thirty percent? 

SECRETARY GARDNER. ‘Thirty beds out of almost 4,000. 
Shreveport, Louisiana, with almost 2,000 beds, has only 
341 approved. 


Both Alabama 


Q. What were those figures again? 

SECRETARY GARDNER. Shreveport has 1931 beds with 
341 approved. Jackson, Mississippi, has 1233 beds with 
346 approved. In Meridian, Mississippi, there are 1784 
beds and 145 of those are approved. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you give us an exact figure 
for Mobile? 
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SECRETARY GARDNER. 3,986. 
Q. Is that the worst showing, sir? 
SECRETARY GARDNER. Yes, by some margin. Is there 


any movement there, Dr, Stewart? 

THe SurGEON GENERAL. Yes. There is a team in 
Mobile now. The Deputy Surgeon General was there 
yesterday and today. ‘They are seeing what they can do 
about the situation. 

Q. Is it a case of simply refusing to abide by the civil 
rights guidelines? 

THE SuRGEON GENERAL. I can’t give you the specifics 
of what the particular problem is, but they are not in 
compliance with title VI at the present time. 

Q. When you say they are trying to see what they can 
do about it, how does that work? 

THE SuRGEON GENERAL. Well, they are meeting with 
the hospital administrators, with the community leaders, 
and they are trying to point out what it is—as they see 
it, the problem is in meeting title VI—and seeing that the 
hospital administrators, the doctors, the community 
leaders can do something about it. 

Q. Are you having any more trouble with doctor- 
owned hospitals than you are city-owned hospitals or 
publicly-owned hospitals? 

THE SuRGEON GENERAL. I couldn’t answer that. I 
haven't looked at it from that standpoint, of having more 
difficulty with one kind of hospital than another. 

SECRETARY GARDNER. We have had a little give and 
take with the proprietary hospitals, not on the civil rights 
problem but on the reimbursement problem. They be- 
lieve they should have a more generous reimbursement 
arrangement. We are going to stick with our present 
arrangement. 

Mr. Cohen, do you want to speak about that? 

Mr. Couen. The proprietary hospitals have asked the 
Secretary to change his principals to provide for the re- 
turn on their invested capital. This has been the matter 
of some discussion in the Senate Finance Committee on 
which some hearings have been held. But I think on 
the whole many of the proprietary hospitals are, never- 
theless, signing up for Medicare on July 1. I think we 
will still be in very good shape in those areas. 

SECRETARY GARDNER. These represent a very small 
number. I think there are 450 in all. 

Q. Are all the hospitals in the Washington area in 
compliance? 

SECRETARY GarpNER. I think we are still processing 
here. 

THE SURGEON GENERAL. There are two, I believe, still 
in process. 





Q. Do you know which ones they are? 

‘THE SURGEON GENERAL. Freedman’s Hospital and the 
Washington Hospital Center. 

Q. To clarify these States, the problem here is mainly 
a civil rights problem, is it not? 

SECRETARY GARDNER. Yes. And I would like to em- 
phasize, too, that the figures don’t indicate the things 
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that are in the works now. It is quite clear that in 
Georgia—I said they were 54.9 percent in compliance— 
that figure will change quite markedly within the next 
24 hours. 

THE SurRGEON GENERAL. I might emphasize that the 
other 46 percent doesn’t mean that they are not in com- 
pliance. It means they are either still in process or they 
haven't received a letter of noncompliance. There is 
still a lot of processing activity going on. 

SECRETARY GARDNER. On the overcrowding problem 
generally, away from the problem of compliance, we 
believe we have identified the trouble spots. We believe 
we have been in quite good touch with these hospitals as 
to what they might do. We feel that we are as ready as 
it is humanly possible to be. We do not anticipate major 
difficulties, but we are holding ourselves ready for any 
problems that do occur. 

I must say that we feel that this is a moment when 
everybody involved, the doctors, the hospitals, the aged 
people, must cooperate to make this thing work. It is so 
important to the older people of the country that we 
earnestly hope that no one will traffic in politics where 
the health of these older people is concerned. This is not 
a partisan program. This is a program that we must 
work together on to accomplish the goals that the Nation 
has set out to accomplish. 





Q. Mr. Secretary, what specific measures will you 
take in cases of severe overcrowding? You say you are 
prepared for it in case it happens. What have you in 
mind? 

SECRETARY GarpNER. It depends on the situation. 
This will occur in a specific hospital, in a specific location. 
We have, working with the American Hospital Associa- 
tion, been communicating with each of these potential 
problem areas as to the things they could do. The most 
important, perhaps, is inter-hospital cooperation, because 
there are ways in which they can share facilities. It isn’t 
customary, it isn’t common, because doctors have staff 
privileges in a specific hospital. But, nevertheless, it can 
be done. 

The careful scheduling of admissions so that elective 
surgery and other elective procedures can be scheduled 
so that they don’t overcrowd is equally important. And 
then other perfectly familiar measures such as utilization 
review and the more effective use of space—that kind of 
thing. We have looked into the various possibilities of 
any use of Federal hospitals. It is perfectly clear that 
they will be available in any dire emergency. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, the last time you had a conference, 
you identified 88 trouble spots. Is there a figure on the 
trouble spots now? 

SECRETARY GARDNER. That is the same. 
not changed. 


That has 


Q. They are the same places? 

SECRETARY GARDNER. Yes. These are simply po- 
tential and simply based on the statistics with respect to 
present rate of occupancy, the percentage of older people 
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in that county, the percentage of older people who now 
hold hospital insurance. From those three figures we 
predicted where overcrowding might occur. 

Q. Do you expect a great step-up in demand for hos- 
pital beds and so forth as of July 1? 

SECRETARY GARDNER. Not nationally, no. We ex- 
pect our difficulties in specific hospitals, very likely the 
favored hospital in a community, the hospitals which are 
now overcrowded, because we know that some of them 
are. 

Q. Are there Federal installations in these worst 
trouble spots like Mobile, and so forth, VA hospitals or 
Army? Are they in here? 

SECRETARY GARDNER. I can’t answer that question. 

Dr. Stewart? 

Tue SurcEoN GENERAL. I don't have it by city. 
There are installations of the Defense Department, the 
VA, or the Public Health Service all over the southern 
States. 

Q. Is it your plan, then, to use those facilities? 

SECRETARY GARDNER. This would be only in case of 
emergency. But, you see, the emergency procedures are 
available in any hospital, regardless of whether it is in 
compliance. 

Q. A group of doctors at the AMA meeting in Chi- 
cago now are pressing for direct billing to patients. Is 
that creating a problem? 

Mr. Cater. I have a Presidential attitude on that, if 
you would like to get it. The President did consider this 
discussion about direct billing. The President believes it 
is up to the individual doctor to determine how he will 
bill for patient services under Medicare. The President 
has pointed out that the program permits the doctor to 
bill his patient directly or to bill the responsible Medicare 
agency in the State. 

The President also remembers that doctors have tradi- 
tionally shown understanding and sympathy for patients 
who are in financial need. In the past, many elderly 
patients have been unable to pay their doctor bills for 
months and even years. Now, under Medicare, no doc- 
tor need worry that he will not be reimbursed. ‘The 
President feels sure that doctors will not drive a hard 
bargain with needy patients by demanding direct, im- 
mediate reimbursement. 

Q. The President feels or the President hopes? 

Mr. Cater. The President feels sure. 

SecrETARY Garpner. I think that about covers the 
subject. 

Q. One point on Mobile, Mr. Secretary. The 30 
beds you mentioned, would they be in one small hospital? 

SECRETARY GARDNER. I assume it is one small hospital. 

Reporter. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 12:52 p.m. in the Fish Room at 
the White House. 

Officials who participated in the press bricfing were John W. 
Gardner, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare; Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Stewart, Surgeon General, Public Health Service; Wilbur 


J. Cohen, Under Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
and S. Douglass Cater, Jr., Special Assistant to the President. 
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Conference of State Commissions on 
the Status of Women 


The President’s Remarks to Delegates in the 
East Room. June 28, 1966 


Secretary Wirtz, very distinguished and attractive 
delegates: 


We are very disappointed that you couldn’t enjoy the 
heat and the beauty of the Rose Garden, but we ranchers 
do pray for rain. Occasionally, our prayers are answered. 

Mrs. Johnson has gotten in the habit here lately—trying 
to get this grass to grow on the White House lawn—of 
asking for rain more often than she gets it. I hope you 
will understand. If none of you have ever had to move in 
from the backyard on short notice, then you are entitled 
to criticize us. 

I am quite pleased this afternoon to be able to come 
here to join you in celebrating the first long steps toward 
full and equal rights that we have taken in this country 
on behalf of the women of America. 

Four and a half years ago, Esther Peterson first came to 
my office in the Capitol in quest of money from the 
Congress. She came for a very unique and a very fine 
purpose. She was trying to finance the President's 
commission to study the status of women. 

In the following February, many of you will remember 
that you met at my home with Mrs, Johnson at The Elms 
to pay tribute to the Commission’s Chairman, that very 
great lady, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

I have been close to your program for a good, long 
time now. I share all of your pride in the accomplish- 
ments and the achievements of this group. 

Many of the recommendations of your first report to 
the President have already been implemented. Some of 
the old inequities and the barriers have already been swept 
away. We do now have an excellent Federal Equal Pay 
Law. 

Similar action has already been taken in 33 States of 
the Union and the District of Columbia. I know that 
you are intent on finishing that job. 

Last winter, a Federal court made real the principle 
that women are “persons” under the Constitution. You 
may have heard about the longtime leader in the suffrage 
movement who used to say that when she died, she hoped 
her epitaph would be: “Born a woman, died a person.” 
That is what the court decision did. 

Now, under an Executive order, women in Govern- 
ment enjoy equality in appointments and advancements. 
My problem—it seems I have always had that problem, 
too-——is finding these women. I hope you will continue 
to help me in the talent search that we are conducting 
for women scientists, women judges, women ambassadors, 
women administrators, and for women to occupy leader- 
ship posts in our Federal Government. 

Now, with the creation of 48 State Commissions on 
the Status of Women during the past 2 years, much of our 
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future activity is going to be out in the States and in the 
communities. You are helping erase inequities before 
the law. 

Two hundred and eighty-four State statutes passed last 
year were passed to improve the civil and political status 
of women. That is adequate testimony to your efforts 
and to the results that you have obtained. 

State commissions have done much to stimulate con- 
tinued education for women. Child care centers have 
been improved. Centers have been set up by many 
States to find outlets for talented volunteers. 

All around this country mayors are now appointing 
civic beautification committees. In practically every in- 
stance they are looking to the women, as I do here in 
Washington, for leadership in that field. 

Believe me—if you could overhear some bedroom con- 
versations—lI get leadership in that field. 

Last year in the Head Start project, 200,000 women 
volunteered their services to help us with the Head Start 
centers. ‘That is one of our most successful programs. 
One of the reasons it is successful is because women pro- 
vide leadership to make it successful. There will be even 
more this summer. 

I doubt that there are many causes in this country that 
are more rewarding than the Head Start cause. 

Recently, some underprivileged children in a Head 
Start project in Massachusetts were given a vocabulary 
test. ‘The teacher held up flash cards of various objects 
to see if they could identify them. One of these cards 
was the picture of a teddy bear. More than 60 percent 
of the children identified it as a rat. Their world, evi- 
dently, had more rats in it than teddy bears. 

That is the kind of a world this administration is de- 
termined to change—and is changing. It is everyone’s 
job to do something about it, but I know who is going 
to do something about it first. I will let you in on that 
secret: it is going to be the women of this country. 

For nearly two centuries now, the Bill of Rights has 
been the foundation of all the freedom that we enjoy and 
that we hope other people can obtain throughout the 
world. Let us take the Bill of Rights and magnify these 
freedoms for all of our people in this Great Society in 
which we live. 

Americans must have the right to live their lives with- 
out discrimination because of race, color, religion, or sex. 

They must have the right to vote in every place in this 
land. 

They must have the right to a decent job in every 
place in this land. 

They must have the right to a fair wage in every State 
in this Union. 

They must have the right to sufficient food. 

They must have the right to a decent home. 

They must have the right to good medical care. 

I have had three conferences already this week on 
medical care and I have another one coming up tomor- 
row. It is a real big job to get 18 million people signed 
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up. It is going to be a bigger job getting the administra- 
tion smoothed out. But anything that is as important as 
this is worth doing. We are not a bunch of “can’t do” 
people. 

Our people must have a right to expect what I have 
this afternoon—beauty in their surroundings. 

They must have the right to proper recreation for their 
children. ‘That is why we are adding so much to our 
public domain and trying to get parks that are close to 
where our people live. 

As beautiful as Wyoming is, I am still paying for Mrs. 
Johnson’s trip out there. I just wish she could have gone 
down on the Potomac to enjoy the same beauties. 

The people who live in New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, cannot all go across the country with all their 
children. We are trying to arrange for places like Assa- 
teague, which is close to the population centers. 

They must have the right to an education. This is the 
provision that Secretary Wirtz put in here. 

I first heard him advocate on my ranch porch shortly 
after I became President that the most important thing 
we could do was to see in this country that every boy and 
girl born in this land had the right to get all the education 
they could take. As a result, we passed 24 education 
bills—the Elementary Education Bill, the Kindergarten 
(Head Start) Bill, the Secondary Education Bill, the 
Vocational Education Bill, the Higher Education Bill. 

Any person who graduates from high school in this land 
today, who is unable to take care of his own expenses in 
college, can either go to college by getting a work project 
job, by getting a scholarship, or by getting a loan. 

I haven't been out of college too long, but none of those 
things existed when I was in college. 

We are quickly coming to the promise that Secretary 
Wirtz made—that every child born in this country has a 
right to get all the education he can take. 

Women have been in the forefront of nearly every great 
social reform that we have had in America. I want to 
remind you women leaders here this afternoon that not 
all of these battles have yet been won. The timing is 
right—and it is right now—to win these battles. 

So your work will be as effective as you want to make it. 

I know that you have tremendous energy. I know that 
you are dedicated people. After all, those who have 
created life are most likely to breathe fresh life into the 
next generation. That is what I hope you will dedicate 
your efforts to—to that end. 


ANNOUNCEMENT CONCERNING CiTIZENS ADVISORY 
CounciIL ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


I have delayed until now an announcement that is 
important. I think it will interest you. I thought it 
appropriate that you know it first—although these people 
out here who constantly recite the First Amendment think 
that I should not keep these things secret very long. 
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RESIGNATION OF MARGARET HICKEY AS CHAIRMAN 


Today it is with real and genuine regret that I have 
accepted the resignation of Margaret Hickey as Chairman 
of the Citizens Advisory Council on the Status of Women. 
She has given us her outstanding talents and has given 
great leadership to the Council since its creation. 

All America is in her debt. Her President is particu- 
larly appreciative of what she has done. The Council’s 
success is hers as much as it is anyone’s in this country. 
We will miss Margaret Hickey in her old role, but I know 
that she will be active in public affairs, as she has always 
been. 


APPOINTMENT OF SENATOR MAURINE NEUBERGER 


I am glad to be able to announce, before we have any 
speculation on that subject, that my very dear friend, 
Senator Maurine Neuberger, has accepted the chairman- 
ship. There are few women in this land who have pro- 
vided better leadership than Senator Neuberger for a long 
period of time. 

Senator Neuberger has been active in the work of the 
Council for many years now. When she voluntarily re- 
tires from a distinguished career in the Congress at the 
end of this session, Maurine will bring to all women of 
this country and to the leaders of her Government the 
benefit of her compassion and her wisdom, her experience 
and her energy. 

We are very sorry to have one remarkable woman 
leave your leadership, but we are very happy that another 
remarkable woman is willing to step up and take her place 
as your leader, to continue your objectives, to aid in 
achieving your goals, and to make the American woman 
the envy of all the world. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 5:48 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 


National Advisory Commission on 
Health Manpowcr 


Summary of the President’s Remarks at a Meeting With 
the Commission. June 29, 1966 


This is health weck for me. On Monday I met with 
my health strategy council—Secretary Gardner, the Sur- 
geon General, the Directors of the National Institutes of 
Health—to discuss how we can better apply research 
knowledge to the prevention and cure of disease. 
Yesterday, I held a meeting with Secretary Gardner and 
other officials to review the status of hospital facilities for 
Medicare patients. ‘Today, I'm pleased to meet with 
you as you begin your work. 
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All the health issues we discussed earlier in the week 
are of urgent concern. But none of them is more im- 
portant than the one with which you will be dealing 
in the next few months: health manpower. 

The national demand for health manpower today ex- 
ceeds the supply—and this may be the case for several 
years. This fact gives your job a special importance. 

As you begin your work, I hope you will concentrate 
on making practical recommendations about how the 
Nation can deal with this problem. 

First, I need your advice about the Federal Govern- 
ment’s use of its health manpower: 


—aAre we setting an example for the Nation in the 

efficient use of health manpower? 

—Should we establish new forms of health manpower 

utilization? 

Second, we need answers to these same questions as 
they apply to non-Federal health manpower. 

Third, we need your advice on how to develop addi- 
tional health manpower—not only high-level specialists, 
but technicians and allied health professionals. 

We have important commitments today in the health 
field, not only at home but around the world. The 
conflict in Viet-Nam places additional burdens on our 
health manpower resources. And in 2 days we launch 
Medicare—the most significant health venture enacted 
by Congress in this era. 

All of these activities mean one thing: we must do 
more with the resources we have. 

As you begin your work, I offer you my support—and 
I wish you well. Millions of Americans depend on your 
deliberations and your accomplishments. 


NoTE: The President met with members of the Commission shortly 
before 11 a.m. in the Cabinet Room at the White House. 


National Capital Regional 
Planning Council 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Reorganization Plan 5 of 1966. June 29, 1966 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am transmitting Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 1966, 
prepared in accordance with the Reorganization Act of 
1949, as amended. 

The time has come to recognize the readiness of local 
governments in the Washington Area to undertake a role 
which is properly and rightfully theirs. To that end, I am 
submitting a reorganization plan to abolish the National 
Capital Regional Planning Council. 
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Comprehensive regional planning is vital to the orderly 
development of our metropolitan areas. Nowhere is it 
more important than in the National Capital Region. 

To be most effective, regional planning must be a 
responsibility of the area’s State and local governments 
acting together to solve mutual problems of growth and 
change. It should not be a Federal function, although 
the Federal Government should support and advance it. 

The need for cooperative planning was recognized 
years ago in the National Capital Region. The establish- 
ment of the National Capital Regional Planning Council 
in 1952 to prepare a comprehensive development plan 
was a major step in meeting that need. 

However, the Council was designed for conditions 
which no longer exist. It was established by Federal 
law as a Federal agency financed by Federal funds because 
the various local jurisdictions then felt they were not in a 
position to provide the financing necessary for area-wide 
comprehensive planning. 

The situation that existed in 1952 has been changed 
by two major developments 


—the founding of the Metropolitan Washington 
Council of Governments, and 
—the inauguration of a nationwide urban planning 


assistance program, commonly referred to as the 
“701 Program.” 


The Metropolitan Washington Council of Govern- 
ments, established in 1957, is a voluntary association of 
elected officials of local governments in the area. It has 
a competent professional staff and has done constructive 
work on area-wide development matters. 

It had a budget of nearly a quarter of a million dollars 
for fiscal year 1965, mostly derived from local government 
contributions, and has developed to the point where it 
can fully carry out the State and local aspects of regional 
planning. 

The urban planning assistance program provides for 
Federal financing of two-thirds of the cost of metropolitan 
planning. The National Capital Regional Planning 
Council, as a Federal agency, is not eligible for assistance 
under this program. The Metropolitan Washington 
Council of Governments, however, became eligible for 
that assistance under the terms of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1965. Accordingly, the elected 
local governments of the National Capital Region have 
declared their intention of undertaking the responsibility 
for area-wide comprehensive planning through the Coun- 
cil of Governments. 


The reorganization plan will not alter the basic respon- 
sibilities of the National Capital Planning Commission. 
That Commission will continue to represent the Federal 
interest in the planning and development of the Region. 
Indeed, its work should increase as comprehensive re- 
gional planning by the Council of Governments is accel- 
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erated. In accord with the reorganization plan, the 
Commission will work closely with the Council of Gov- 
ernments in regional planning. ‘The commission will also 
deal directly with the suburban jurisdictions and assume 
the liaison functions now exercised by the National Capital 
Regional Planning Council. 

The reorganization plan will improve existing orga- 
nizational arrangements of and promote more effective 
and efficient planning for the National Capital Region. 

It will also result in long-range savings to the Federal 
Government. The regional planning effort of the Coun- 
cil of Governments is supported in part by local contribu- 
tions. The same work done by the National Capital 
Regional Planning Council has been supported totally 
with Federal funds. The plan will eliminate this over- 
lapping effort. 

Annual savings of at least $25,000 should result from 
the reorganization plan. 


The functions to be abolished by the reorganization 
plan are provided for in sections 2(e), 3, 4, 5(d) and 
6(b) of the Act approved June 6, 1924, entitled “An Act 
providing for a comprehensive development of the park 
and playground system of the National Capital” (43 Stat. 
463), as amended (66 Stat. 783, 40 U.S.C. 7la(e), 71b, 
71c, 71d(d), and 71E(b) ). 


I have found, after investigation, that each reorganiza- 
tion included in the accompanying reorganization plan is 
necessary to accomplish one or more of the purposes set 
forth in Section 2(a) of the Reorganziation Act of 1949, 
as amended. 

I recommend that the Congress allow the reorganiza- 
tion plan to become effective. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 

The White House 

June 29, 1966 


REORGANIZATION PLAN No. 5 or 1966 


Prepared by the President and transmitted to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives in Congress assembled, June 29, 
1966, pursuant to the provisions of the Reorganization Act of 
1949, 63 Stat. 203, as amended. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL REGIONAL PLANNING COUNCIL 


Section 1. Abolition. The National Capital Regional 
Planning Council (66 Stat. 783), together with all of its 
functions, is hereby abolished. 

Sec. 2. Liquidation. The National Capital Planning 
Commission shall make such provisions as it shall deem 
necessary respecting the winding up of the outstanding 
affairs of the National Capital Regional Planning 
Council. 
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Office of Alien Property 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 


the Office’s Annual Report for Fiscal Year 1965. 
June 29, 1966 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am pleased to transmit the Annual Report of the 
Office of Alien Property for Fiscal Year 1965 as required 
by Section 6 of the Trading with the Enemy Act. It is 
the 23rd report of proceedings under that Act. 

As this report indicates, we have reached the end of a 
very long road. After June 30, 1966, for the first time 
in 49 years, there will be no Government unit whose sole 
task will be the processing of alien property matters 
arising from the wartime seizure of property. Some alien 
property work remains which cannot be completed by 
June 30, 1966, principally because it is affected by litiga- 
tion or proposed legislation. These remaining matters 
will be completed in the future by the part-time work of 
personnel of the Civil Division of the Department of 
Justice. But this does not detract from the fact that as 
of April 30, 1966, the staff which has completed the 
processing of about $900,000,000 in vested property will 
have clesed all but about 50 of the more than 67,500 
claims which were filed, all but about 450 of approxi- 
mately 62,000 accounts, and it will have pending only 
about 30 of the more than 7,000 cases which it has 
litigated. 

The imminent closing of the Office of Alien Property 
is another step in our determination to find the most 
efficient way to serve the American public. In the War 
Claims Act of 1948, as amended, Congress has authorized 
thousands of American citizens to file claims against the 
net proceeds of vested property which are maintained in 
the War Claims Fund. Since the costs of the Office of 
Alien Property are deducted from the proceeds of vested 
property, closing the Office will soon mean the end of 
deductions of its administrative costs, thereby leaving 
more funds for the claimants to share. And the public 
generally will benefit by the absorption into other neces- 
sary work of the mere handful of knowledgeable and 
dedicated employees who have brought this fruitful work 
virtually to its close. 

Lynpon B. JouHNsoNn 
The White House 

June 29, 1966 
NOTE: A memorandum for the President from the Attorney Gen- 
eral concerning the closing of the Office of Alien Property, with a 
summary of the highlights of the Department’s activities in the 
field of alien property, was also released. The 22-page report was 


entitled “Annual Report, Office of Alien Property, Department of 
Justice, Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1965.” 
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& 
VISIT OF PRIME MINISTER HAROLD HOLT 
mu OF AUSTRALIA 
9 Remarks of President Johnson and Prime Minister Holt at the Welcoming 
Ceremony. June 29, 1966 
ofa 
one THE Preswent. Mr. Prime Minister and Mrs. Holt: 
sole We greet you this morning as friend and partner. It is a very gen- 
ters uine pleasure to welcome you and Mrs. Holt, and the distinguished mem- 
-~ bers of your party, to our country. 
"ind My personal ties to your country are as deep as a man’s can be. 
ted During the war I found among you open-hearted friendship when I was 
k of far from home. Now, once again, our two nations are fighting side by 
t of side in the defense of freedom. 
tas The first thing that I read every morning are the battle reports from 
the Viet-Nam. I want you to know that I follow the exploits of 4,500 
will Australians fighting there with the same interest and concern as those of 
500 ourown men. Mr. Prime Minister, I take great pride in their courage 
‘oxi- and their dedication. I derive great strength from the sacrifices they are 
only making. 
has You in Australia know that in Viet-Nam we are meeting a challenge 
which just must be met. It must be met because it is always dangerous 
sites to let aggression succeed. It must be met because our SEATO com- 
War mitments require us to defend the people of South Vict-Nam from ex- 
ized ternal attack. 
wren It must be met because the security of Australia and the United 
din States of America is directly at stake in preserving the independence and 
© of the freedom of the nations of southeast Asia. 
sted We also know that behind the struggle against aggression in Viet- 
d of Nam a vital, free Asia is rapidly emerging. Shielded by the courage of 
ving the Vietnamese and their allies, many Asian countries are driving forward 
iblic with real success in their economic and social development. 
ae We all know of the remarkable growth of Australia and Japan in 
— recent years. But last year the growth rate in South Korea was 8 percent; 
in Taiwan it was 7 percent; in Malaysia it was 52 percent; in Thailand 
- it was 6 percent. Growth in Iran has been averaging better than 6 per- 
cent a year. 
Pakistan is rapidly recovering from the setback caused by the con- 
Gen- flict last year. 
ae Last week I received word from India which moved me greatly. 
t was The monsoons have begun. It looks as though the rainfall this year will 
nt of be ample and the harvest will be good. With adequate rainfall, the 
courageous measures of the Indian Government, and the support of the 
world community, I hope and I expect that India will surge forward in 
the year ahead. 
Indonesia is turning the corner into the most promising phase of its 
postwar history. 
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Meanwvhilec, there is rising in Asia a new spirit of regional association 
and regional self-confidence. It was that spirit to which I responded 
and which I tried to encourage in the talk I gave in Baltimore in April 
1965. 

Now the dream of an Asian Development Bank is a reality, binding 
up the peoples from Teheran to Seoul in a great common enterprise. 
Work goes forward to develop the Mekong Valley, despite the conflict 
close by. 

I know that Australia has, for many years, assumed a major respon- 
sibility for the security and the development of its region, through the 
Colombo Plan, the Mekong Committee, SEATO, and bilateral contribu- 
tions to developing regions of the area. Our own security is heightened 
because we are joined with you in ANZUS. 

We feel a new sense of fellowship and common destiny emerging in 
Asia. We followed with great interest the recent meeting in Seoul of 
the Asian and Pacific Council, in which your Government participated. 

Nations that were long isolated from each other are now beginning 
to know each other and to find new common ground. Old antagonisms 
are giving way to a new awareness that there are great possibilities in 
working together, great challenges to be met, and great jobs to be done. 

Above all, Asia is proving once again that stability and power are 
not to be found in tyranny and aggressive wars against a neighbor. 

Stability and power come from free men and free nations working 
together on behalf of the people. We both know that should we fail in 
Viet-Nam these new possibilities in free Asia would be endangered or 
destroyed. 

Mr. Prime Minister, as you come this morning to this house on your 
long-awaited visit, I wish to tell you and, through you, to tell your wonder- 
ful people, that we shall not fail. We shall persist. We shall succeed. 

The good, brave people of South Viet-Nam shall be given their 
chance to forge their own destiny in peace. 

The free peoples of Asia shall be given their chance to shape the 
destiny of their own region. 

These are your goals in Asia, Mr. Prime Minister, and they are also 
the goals of the United States of America. 

Welcome. 


Tue Prime Minister. Mr, President and Mrs. Johnson: 

Thank you for your warm welcome, Mr. President. You have said 
warm and gencrous things about Australia and its people. 

What a memorable morning for the Australian people and for an 
Australian Prime Minister. I thank you for the honor which, by this 
ceremonial, you have accorded to my country and you have accorded to 
me. What has been done will be appreciated deeply by my people as it 
is by myself as head of my Government. 

We meet, Mr. President, as heads of government while our two 
nations are again comrades in arms. This is at least the fourth time in 
this century that Americans and Australians have combined together 
with other friendly forces to resist aggression. 

We fought alongside each other in two World Wars, and then 
Australia was the first country, I believe, to announce itself beside you 
when America made the historic decision to bring its strength to the aid 
of South Korea. 
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I say historic decision advisedly, because I believe that to have been, 
Mr. President, one of the turning points in human history. I believe at 
that critical point of time was decided the issue of whether we handed 
Asia over to penetrating, aggressive communism, or whether we kept in- 
tact a large part of Asia as member countries of the company of free 
people throughout the world. 

Australia was with you when you decided on the decision, critical 
also to you and to us, in South Viet-Nam, another battleground against 
Communist aggression. 

You have spoken of the task force of Australians which is now as- 
sembled in Saigon. You will be aware, Mr. President, that in other parts 
of southeast Asia Australia is making a military contribution, small by 
the standards of your own great country, but useful in the company in 
which we find ourselves there. 

I know that this task force in South Vict-Nam will acquit itself with 
distinction. The men that are serving there are men of quality. They 
are well trained. The 1st Battalion was accorded the highest commen- 
dation by your own leaders and by the leaders of South Viet-Nam. The 
task force which follows them will acquit themselves with no less courage 
and distinction. 

The outcome of this struggle is critical for the hopes that you and we 
share for a better and more secure way of life for the free people of Asia. 

You have spoken of the vital free Asia that isemerging. I can speak 
of this from some personal experience, because not merely do we have a 
view from Down Under which is perhaps a different perspective from 
that of others in different parts of the world, but it has been my own good 
fortune in recent times to have traveled over several of these countries of 
southeast Asia. 

What has occurred over recent years is a transformation. To go 
through Thailand, Malaysia, and even South Viet-Nam itself, and see 
the massive support being rendered there, see the security, the progress 
which has been found possible by these other countries where communism 
has successfully been held in check—to see these things is to give hearten- 
ing encouragement to go on with the job of resisting aggression where we 
find it. 

But it does not take a war to bring Americans and Australians close 
together. We like each other. Friendships form quickly between us. 
We have many mutually beneficial links: our trade with each other; the 
investment that you make with us with your capital. We cooperate in 
many constructive international interests and causes. 

You mentioned, Mr. President, your time in Australia 25 years ago. 
A new Australia has arisen since then. When can we see you there again? 
And this time we hope with Mrs. Johnson, and perhaps the whole family. 

You will be encouraged to see the national growth in which many 
American skills and resources have assisted. 

Mr. President, we recognize all too clearly in my own country that 
on you, personally, falls the heavy and at times lonely responsibility of 
free world leadership. On your country these burdens have been as- 
sumed in comparatively recent times in terms of modern history. But 
America has shouldered those burdens firmly, and you have inspired and 
encouraged us all by the strength of your own resolution. 
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You know that in Australia you have an understanding friend. I 
am here, sir, not asking for anything—an experience which I am sure you 
value at times when it is not so frequent as it might be. 

You have in us not merely an understanding friend, but one staunch 
in the belief of the need for our presence with you in Viet-Nam. We are 
not there because of our friendship; we are there because, like you, we 
believe it is right to be there, and, like you, we shall stay there as long as 
seems necessary in order to achieve the purposes of the South Vietnamese 
Government and the purposes that we join in formulating and progressing 
together. 

And so, sir, in the lonelier and perhaps even more disheartening 
moments which come to any national leader, I hope there will be a corner 
of your mind and heart which takes cheer from the fact that you have an 
admiring friend, a staunch friend, that will be all the way with LBJ. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 12:25 p.m. on the South Lawn at the White House, 
where Prime Minister Holt was welcomed with full military honors. The Prime 





Minister’s visit was described as a working visit. 





Visit of Prime Minister Harold Holt 
of Australia 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and 
Prime Minister Holt. June 29, 1966 


Tue Preswent. Mr. Prime Minister, Mr. Vice Presi- 
dent, gentlemen: 


It has been said that a poem is like a picture—worth a 
thousand words of prose. So today I want to welcome 
you, Mr. Prime Minister, with just a few lines from a 
grand poem. It begins like this: 


“T love a sunburnt country, a land of 
sweeping plains; of ragged mountain ranges; 
of droughts and flooding rains. 


“TI love her far horizons, I love her jeweled 
sea, her beauty and her terror, the wide 
brown land for me.” 

The poem ends: 


“Though earth holds many splendors, wherever 
I may die, I know to that brown country my 
homing thoughts will fly.” 


Any American who read those words would think of 
our own broad land, the United States. No man from 
Texas could help think of the sunburnt country, the wide, 
brown land that we call home. 

An Australian, Mr. Prime Minister, what would he 
think of? Surely of hisown homeland. For these words 
were written by an Australian about Australia. But it 
speaks from the heart to Americans also about America. 

Our countries could hardly be farther apart physically, 
yet we could hardly be closer in spirit, in tradition, in 


outlook, in friendship. As our able Ambassador, Edward 
Clark, has said, we are natural partners. We are, both 
of us; an immigrant people, men and women who crossed 
wide oceans to form a New World. 

We found rugged and largely empty continents. But 
we poured ourselves into the land. We emerged as great 
nations. 

Our nature is to work hard and to build high. Our 
nature is to prize the individual as our foremost national 
treasure. Both of us believe in government as the servant 
of the people. Ours is a heritage of human rights and 
of responsibility. Our highest hope is peace in the world, 

But when duty summons us, we are there. We have 
become accustomed, when duty calls, to be there to- 
gether—as we were in North Africa together, in New 
Guinea together, at Cebu Island, in Korea, and as we 
stand today shoulder to shoulder in Vict-Nam. 

Every American is grateful for the truth that so many 
n.en of peace have spoken: When a fight comes looking 
for you, it is good to have Australians standing and 
fighting by your side. 

So today in your capital of Canberra, our ministers 
are meeting as partners in SEATO. ‘Tomorrow they 
will be meeting as partners in the ANZUS Treaty. In 
these, as in most other enterprises that occupy us, we are 
closely working together. So, pray God, shall it always be. 

Mr. Prime Minister, it gives us a great deal of pleasure 
and happiness to welcome you back to the United States. 
It is a pleasure to have you come here in the first house of 
the land to meet with some of our most distinguished 
leaders in Government, business, and agriculture as the 
leader of the Australian people and the Australian Gov- 
ernment, as a staunch partner in the common cause of 
peace with justice, and always as our very good, warm, 
and cherished friend. 
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We ask you to remember us to one of the great friends 
of the United States, one of the world’s leading statesmen, 
your predecessor, Prime Minister Menzies. He has 
thrilled us in this room on many occasions with his 
eloquence. 

A very wise man once said, “A faithful friend is the 
medicine of life.’ So, Mr. Prime Minister, we fear no 
illness. 

Gentlemen, I should like for you, my friends, to join 
me in a toast to the distinguished Prime Minister of the 
Commonwealth of Australia—Mr. Holt. 

Tue Prime Minister. Mr. President and your many 
distinguished guests: 

This is a memorable moment that no man who is not 
completely insensitive to human affairs could either forget 
nor raise as a recollection moving to himself, and an 
occasion which will be received with pride by my own 
country. 

This company around us contains people whose names 
are international words, words of distinction, meaningful 
names contributing to the American democracy which, in 
these difficult times, has been called upon to give leader- 
ship to the free people throughout the world. 

It is a difficult world. There are many complex and 
difficult situations. In the democratic society which we 
share as inheritors of a great democratic tradition, it is 
good that people should express themselves articulately. 
But finally there is a point of responsibility in which 
experience, judgment, and, we hope, wisdom can come 
together to accept the responsibility of leadership which 
a democratic people have entrusted to the head of the 
nation. 

You, sir, carry that responsibility in this, the greatest 
power, economic and military power, that the world has 
ever known. I carry it in respect of a small community 
of people, but occupying an area of land about the same 
as the United States of America—if we leave Alaska out 
of the picture. I don’t know why we should leave Alaska 
out of the picture, but it spoils my illustration if I can’t. 
But at least there is still a lot of country left to the two 
of us. 


I want to say a word or two about that, if I may. 
Before doing so, Mr. President, I have mentioned that 
I have looked around this room and have seen many 
friends and many notabilities. One of the closest friends 
is seated at your table. 

You did great service to Australia when you selected 
Ed Clark to be your representative. He has endeared 
himself to all with whom he has come in contact there. 
I felt that I should start paying the Department of State 
a monthly amount for the meals that I have been con- 
suming there. At one stage they were so frequent I sug- 
gested he might install me in one of the back rooms to 
save the running time going backwards and forwards. 

In addition, I see those great astronauts that you sent 
out as ambassadors for your country. I have one of 
them here at the table with me. In my office in Canberra 
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at this time there is a picture of the two of them fitting 
a space helmet onto my grandson. It is one of my most 
treasured possessions. 

Sir, you mentioned a little earlier today your visit of 
25 years ago. ‘The Australia of that time compared with 
the Australia of today is an entirely different country. 

I think you ought to have some understanding of the 
problems of growth that we have faced, because I know 
at times we have our friendly discussions as to whether 
we ought to be doing more, or this, or that. 

We, for our part, want to carry our own share of the 
responsibility which exists amongst us in the southeast 
Asian region. 

Next week you will be celebrating your July 4th, your 
Declaration of Independence Day. I think it is about 
this week that a great British occasion is celebrated, the 
Magna Carta signing at Runnymede. 

On your Independence Day you celebrate this notable 
occasion which is part of the heritage of freedom of 
people who study these matters around the world. In 
the long struggle for freedom, the American Declaration 
of Independence is an important chapter. 

At the time you signed that Declaration, you were less 
than 21% million people. When the first foundation of 
Australia occurred, 12 years later, you were less than 
4 million people. In those intervening years, you have 
grown to—what?—190-odd millions at the present time. 

We, at the end of the two World Wars, having sus- 
tained about half a million casualties in those two World 
Wars, were still about 7 million people. We set about 
as vigorously as we could to the business of building our 
population and developing a nation. We were a long 
way behind you in the race. It is not an aspiration of 
ours to catch up, but it is an aspiration of ours to build 
a strong Australia, a country which can make a contribu- 
tion to the affairs of the world in order to preserve, as you 
wish to preserve, the things we stand for. 

We believe we can make a significant contribution, and 
the stronger we grow, the more populous we become, the 
more we develop our resources, then the better we think 
that will be for all like-minded people. We are busily 
about that task, 

Although we have, and you mentioned it in that poem, 
I recall, our problems of drought, of flood, economic 
recession in the 1930’s, and the problems of a country of 
small population with great transportation costs, with 
great tasks of development, and inadequate capital re- 
sources for that development, we are still managing to 
make pretty good progress. 

Today our 11.5 million people have one of the highest 
standards of living in the world. I think we rank about 
third per capita in the use of motor cars, if that is a test 
of a standard of living. Unfortunately, we haven’t the 
good roads that you have on which to drive them. 

We have, I think I can claim, the highest standard oc- 
cupancy of houses to be found anywhere in the world. 
It is a good community and a community of fine people. 
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We are not lacking, by any means, in resources. We 
have, for many years, established a high export income 
which brings this small country, in terms of population, 
amongst the 12 top trading nations in the world. We 
shall improve that rating considerably over the years 
ahead because we seem to have uncovered a Pandora’s 
box of mineral wealth. 

Almost every week that passes turns up some amazing 
new discovery. We, with American, British, and Euro- 
pean capital, are now launched on the business of getting 
that mineral production underway. 

Could I just give you a couple of illustrations? It is 
not so long ago that we felt that we should place an 
embargo on the export of iron ore, and we maintained 
that for some years because we felt we needed the iron ore 
for our own domestic steel industry. Then they started 
discovering high-grade iron ore by the mountain full. 
In Western Australia currently it is estimated that there 
is somewhere between 15,000 and 18,000 million tons of 
iron ore above 60 grade. 

Already the Japanese have placed orders with us for 
about $2,300 million of this iron ore, and inquiries, in fact 
orders, have actually been taken from the United King- 
dom, and inquiries from Europe as well. 

We have the largest bauxite deposits in the world. 
Broken Hill has recently been exploiting very large man- 
ganese deposits. ‘There has been a recent new discovery 
of nickel. And so it goes. Our production of copper, 
lead, and zinc are too well known for me to mention here. 

But I do just mention these things, Mr. President, 
because you are not going to find our country a liability. 
We have managed to stand on our own feet in terms of 
what we have provided for ourselves without turning to 
you for aid at any time, and we intend to go on that way. 

Increasingly you will find us capable of taking part in 
the exciting new developments that are occurring in south- 
east Asia and which, in turn, will have a quite critical 
bearing on what happens in Asia as a whole. 

I say exciting new developments because you mentioned 
some of them in what you said to us earlier today. I live 
in the area. I have what I call the View From Down 
Under. But I travel a good deal on my own official 
business through the countries to the north of us. 

I believe that while attention is being concentrated 
on the episodic reporting, the day-to-day reporting, of 
what has been going on in South Viet-Nam, that this 
country, and, indeed, the rest of the world, has lost sight 
of the fact that there are other countries in the region 
for whom you have been buying time, whom you have 
enabled to build themselves in strength, whom you have 
enabled to strengthen their defenses or strengthen their 
economies. 

Perhaps measured by the achievement of a tremendous 
economic power such as this, what occurs amongst these 
populations with relatively primitive industrializations or 
economies is of little consequence, measured statistically. 
But it means a lot to the people in that area and eventually 
it will mean a lot to Asia as a whole. 
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I hope you carry this in mind, because for anybody 
who has lived in that region there is a new era of hope, 
of expectation, opening up before us. 

The gathering at Seoul just a few weeks ago, the atmos- 
phere at the SEATO Conference, which I formally 
opened on Monday of this week in Canberra—all 
these things and many others that time permitting could 
be mentioned promise a more exciting, positive, and 
constructive future for that area of the world. 

Do you believe, does anyone believe, that we would 
have had this hopeful emergency of favorable develop- 
ment in Indonesia if it had not been for the fact that 
you were sticking on in South Viet-Nam, that it had 
become clear to the whole of Asia that the resolution 
was there, and that eventually this situation, complex 
and difficult though we all know it to be, will be brought 
under a degree of control which will enable the rest of 
Asia to breathe and go on with its business? 

We will all be making a contribution to those posi- 
tive, constructive measures which you have emphasized 
repeatedly as the need which exists for the world of 
the future. 

We don’t live in a world where victory can be won 
and sustained by military means alone. In Asia, of all 
countries, there has to be a feeling that there will be a 
better life, that life is to have some meaning for them, 
that the people will be fed, that they will be educated, 
that their health will be attended to, that there will be 
this positive and constructive side to the efforts which 
are now being made. 

In every military force with which I have come in 
contact in the course of this year, of whatever country 
I have visited, and of the friendly forces which are assist- 
ing in South Viet-Nam, I don’t know one in which there 
is not included in the military program an active program 
of civic action and rural development. 

The cynics and the critics can point to inadequacies, 
failures of achievement, but the spirit is there, the senti- 
ment is there, the excitement, the dynamism, the move- 
ment is there. It is something which I have never felt in 
this way in Asia before. 

So, Mr. President, I think you can feel, you can claim, 
that American policies have gained much, even at this 
stage, in Asia, and there are people there who are today 
living more hopefully, looking more expectantly to a 
brighter future because of what they believe to be the 
intentions of your Government. 

I said earlier I am not going to weary you by repetition 
of it now, but our own country is there not because we 
just go along with everything that America wants to do. 
There are some people who say that. 

I think Australia has a record as an independent- 
minded, quite spirited people. But we are there not just 
because you are there. My greatest worry, frankly, Mr. 
President, not knowing you as I know you now, when 
you assumed the Presidency, was that perhaps there 
might be some weakening in the American effort in Viet- 
Nam. We were deeply relieved when we found that in 
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the new American President there was the firmness of 
resolution, the clarity of recognition which assured con- 
tinued, uninterrupted effort; indeed, an accelerated and 
augmented effort in this field. 

We are involved far more directly than you are. If 
this area were to go, where, then, do you attempt to 
hold the line? Perhaps an attempt is made in Thailand, 
perhaps down the neck of the Malay Peninsula. I don’t 
think anyone would attach greater confidence to our 
capacity to hold the line in these places than where we 
are trying to hold it today. 

In the meantime, there would have been more people 
overrun, more disaster, more destruction. You are right 
to be where you are, and we are right to be there with 
you. That, at least, Mr. President, is our conviction. 

Thank you for what you mean to the people whose 
hopes rest with you. 

May I finally say I don’t know whether I can draw, 
with your facility, upon poetry, but there is the old poem 
that will come readily to your mind: 


“Say not the struggle naught availeth, 
The labour and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


“And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light; 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright.” 


We feel that there are brighter developments, Mr. 
President, and we look confidently with you, combining 
together in order to secure the kind of outcome from 
these terrible difficulties in which we have found ourselves 
immersed in order to produce for southeast Asia and 
finally for Asia, and, indeed, I believe, for the well-being 
of the world as a whole, that better world order to which 
we all aspire. 

This, at least, is the vision. It is your vision; it is a 
vision that we are happy and proud to share with you. 

Thank you for the warmth of your hospitality to me 
today and for the message of friendship that I will be 
able to carry back from this room to the staunchest ally 
you ever had. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 2:18 p.m. in the State Dining Reom 
at a luncheon honoring Prime Minister Holt. 


YMCA Youth Governors 
The President’s Remarks of Greeting. June 29, 1966 


Distinguished Governors, and friends: 


This is the second year that I welcome the YMCA 
Youth Governors to the White House. Speaker Sam 
Rayburn told me a long time ago that the way to stay 
young is to associate with young people. So my motives 
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for meeting with you here on this late afternoon are not 
entirely unselfish. 

The bond which unites you and which brings you here 
today is your deep interest in the process of the govern- 
ment of your country. 

I hope that this interest will expand into service for 
your country. Government today needs your vitality and 
intelligence if it is to meet its growing responsibilities in 
this troubled world. 

You may not be aware that half of the people in the 
United States are now under 30 years of age. The 
proportion is increasing. So if we are to achieve all of 
our national goals, it is youth who will have to do it. 

Your generation is perhaps the first in history for 
whom change is a normal way of life. You are inherit- 
ing a world that is filled with crisis and danger, but it is 
also a world that is filled with unlimited promise. 

Since you were in elementary school, man has found 
the means to explore outer space. One barrier after 
another is falling to this surge of scientific progress. 

Nine out of ten drugs and medicines that are used 
against disease today have been developed since you were 
in the first grade. 

Mankind has doubled its store of scientific knowl- 
edge—doubled it just since you were born. 

More new nations have emerged in 20 years than in 
the previous 200 years. 

These are just a few of the indicators of the rapid 
change that is taking place in the world in which you live. 

Every person is shaped not only by his family and his 
schooling, but is shaped as well by the time in which he 
lives. 

So today’s age of change has produced in you a hunger 
for change, too. 

Your generation all over the world demands more 
freedom than mine ever asked for. 

There has never been a more restless desire for liberty, 
for self-government, for education, for good health, and 
for personal attainment. 

Our Government has placed itself firmly behind all 
of these hopes and aspirations for human progress. This 
is our natural role in history. But I must remind you 
although it is our natural role, it is not an easy role. 


As you move toward adult leadership, no one can 
promise you that you will not face the same problems and 
perils that we have always faced. Your future is by no 
means guaranteed. You will have to reach out for it. 
You will have to work every day for it. I ask each of 
you to work with me on your problems of today, and to 
solve them for the sake of your tomorrow. 

The opportunities are all around you. For example, 
every 10 years in this country we hold a White House 
conference to discuss the needs and the opportunities of 
the young people in the United States of America, The 
last one was held in 1960. ‘Today I am asking Sefretary 
Gardner of the Department of Health, Educatiop, and 
Welfare to begin planning for the next conference it} 1970. 
It is not too early to plan ahead. We are looking 4 years 
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down the road because tomorrow is coming up very fast 
behind us. 

I have asked Secretary Gardner to pump some young 
blood into that conference. I don’t think we should just 
bring teachers, parents, and other older citizens to Wash- 
ington to discuss young people’s problems and tell young 
people what they ought to do while they are young. I 
want some of you here. Your President and your Gov- 
ernment want young America here, not just to listen but 
to be listened to. 

When this conference convenes, it could take its theme 
from something that Emerson wrote a long time ago. 
It seems to fit your era even better than his. He wrote: 

“If there is any period one would desire to be born 
in, is it not the age of revolution . . . when the energies 
of all men are searched by fear and hope . . . when the 
historic glories of the old can be compensated by the rich 
possibilities of the new era? This time, like all times, is 
a very good one—if we but know what to do with it.” 

I think this, too, is a very good time. I hope that you 
know what to do with it. It is the destiny of your gen- 
eration to take this new world of limitless opportunity 
and to make it far better than it is. 

You have come here today to the White House, the 
first house of your land. You can come saying that you 
are proud, through your leadership and achievement, 
that you have already begun this task. You have much 
to be thankful for, much to be proud of. Those of us 
who look to you for leadership know that we are going to 
be proud of you in the years ahead. 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5:30 p.m. in the Cabinet Room at 
the White House. The group included representatives from 42 
States and the District of Columbia, elected by their State YMCA 
groups. 


Federal Food and Drug Act of 1906 


Announcement of the Presideni’s Letters to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and to the Commis- 
sioner of Food and Drugs on the Occasion of the 60th 
Anniversary of the Act. June 30, 1966 


President Lyndon B. Johnson today congratulated 
Health, Education, and Welfare Secretary John Gardner 
and Food and Drug Commissioner James L. Goddard on 
the occasion of the 60th anniversary of the enactment of 
the Federal Food and Drug Act of 1906. 

Thursday, June 30, is the 60th anniversary of the 
passage of the Federal Food and Drug Act of 1906, fre- 
quently referred to as the Wiley Act. Dr. Harvey Wiley, 
the Chief Chemist of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, led the national movement for better con- 
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sumer protection in the areas of foods and drugs. Upon 
signing the first Food and Drug Act into law, President 
Theodore Roosevelt appointed Dr. Wiley to be the first 
administrator of the program. 

In celebration of the anniversary, the Food and Drug 
Administration will dedicate a portrait of Dr. Wiley to be 
placed in the lobby of the new Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration building. 

NoTE: The letters to Secretary John Gardner and Commissioner 


James L. Goddard were posted on the bulletin board in the press 


room. The text of the letters as posted appears in the following 
items. 


Federal Food and Drug Act of 1906 


The President’s Letter to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare on the Occasion of the 
60th Anniversary of the Act. June 30,1966 


{ am pleased that we can join today in observing the 
60th anniversary of the Federal Food and Drugs Act. 

Congress, through the years, has built upon the founda- 
tions of the Federal Food and Drugs Act. The Food and 
Drug Administration has been given even larger respon- 
sibilities through these decades of revolutionary scientific 
and technological change. 

The 89th Congress, as part of its record of accomplish- 
ment, enacted legislation last year to combat the illegal 
traffic in dangerous drugs. This year, I proposed to the 
Congress the Child Safety Act, the Drug Safety Act, and 
the Professional Training and Cooperation Amend- 
ments—all major steps to the work that Congress began 


in 1906. 

We must and will protect our children from the poten- 
tial hazards posed by drugs, household products, and 
toys that contain dangerous substances. We must and 
will insure the integrity of drugs vital to the health of all 
our citizens. And we must and will forge new links of 
cooperation between the Federal Government and the 
State and local governments—in not only professional 
training and cooperation, but in many other areas so 
vital to consumer health and well being. 

I am confident that the Congress will respond to 
today’s needs just as it did in 1906. In turn, we in the 
Executive Branch are moving ahead to protect and im- 
prove the health of this Nation’s people. As one more 
step in this continuing effort, last week I assigned the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare the re- 
sponsibility for developing a computer-based file of toxi- 
cological information. This is a critical tool in main- 
taining productive use of many chemical substances now 


available without endangering the environment in which 
we live. 
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I am confident that the program you have initiated to 
strengthen the organization and capabilities of the Food 
and Drug Administration will continue—thus assuring 
that the vision of Dr. Wiley and others who shared in his 
work will not be dimmed by time. 

Sincerely, 
Lynpvon B. JoHNSON 


{Henorable John W. Gardner, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C.]} 


NOTE: Sce note to announcement above. 


Federal Food and Drug Act of 1906 


The President’s Letter to the Commissioner of Food and 
Drugs on the Occasion of the 60th Anniversary of the 
Act. June 30, 1966 


Dear Dr. Goddard: 


The greatness of our Nation is in large measure the 
sum of individual contributions by strong and selfless men 
and women. For this reason, I believe there can be no 
more appropriate commemoration of the 60th anniver- 
sary of the passage of the Federal Food and Drugs Act 
than the recognition you are according Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley today. No one man did more to achieve this land- 
mark legislation than Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. 

The 1906 Act was an important first step in the effort 
to assure American families that the food they bought 
and the medicines they used were wholesome and safe. 
Time and again, Congress has strengthened the original 
Act of 1906 as new hazards were exposed in the wake of 
scientific and technological progress. This year, I have 
asked Congress to enact additional legislation to protect 
our children from the tragedy of accidental poisoning 
from drugs and hazardous substances and assure the qual- 
ity of our medicines. 

The Food and Drug Administration has changed as 
its responsibilities have grown. Today, few agencies of 
Government have as vital a concern with the welfare of 
every American family as does the FDA. Just a little 
more than five months ago, I asked you to assume the 
challenge of strengthening the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration to carry out fully and fairly the enlarged respon- 
sibilities which Congress has given the agency in recent 
years. Your progress, and that of the agency, in this 
brief period has been truly impressive. I know that the 
capabilities of the Food and Drug Administration will 
continue to grow, as they must to meet the challenges that 
we face today and those that will come tomorrow. 

Sincerely, 
Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


{Honorable James L. Goddard, Commissioner, Food and Drug 
Administration, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C.] 


NOTE: Sec note to announcement above. 
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Food for Peace 


Announcement of the Transmiital to Congress of the 
President’s Annual Report. June 30, 1966 


President Johnson has sent to the Congress the Presi- 
dent’s annual report on Food for Peace, covering activities 
under Public Law 480 during the last calendar year. In 
his letter of transmittal to the Congress, the President sets 
forth the accomplishments and objectives of the Food for 
Peace program and discusses the challenge posed by 
trends in population growth and food supplies. 

Additional facts about activities under P.L. 480 drawn 
from the annual report: 


—Shipments: Nearly 18 million tons of Food for Peace 
commodities worth $1.4 billion were shipped overseas 
during 1965. This brings total shipments since P.L. 
480 began in 1954 to 155 million metric tons of farm 
products worth $14.6 billion. 

—New commercial record: Total U.S. agricultural 
exports in 1965—both P.L. 480 and commercial— 
reached $6.2 billion. The $4.8 billion in normal 
commercial exports of farm products was a record 
high. 

—Increased dollar savings: Foreign currencies received 
for title I sales were increasingly used to pay U.S. 
overseas expenses. During the year this saved a 
dollar outflow of $311 million. Of currencies to be 
generated by new title I agreements signed in 1965, 
over 20 percent will be set aside for U.S. uses, while 
62 percent will be set aside for economic develop- 
ment loans to foreign governments. 

—Food-for-work gains: Over 12 million people in 49 
countries received P.L. 480 commodities in 1965 as 
part payment of wages on food-for-work and other 
self-help economic and community development 
projects. 

~~Donations for the needy: Direct donations of U.S. 
food and fiber, through private agencies and govern- 
ment-to-government arrangements, reached 93 mil- 
lion people in 116 countries, including 40 million 
school children and 10 million disaster victims. 

—Stress on nutrition: In view of findings that the 
quality of diet is as important as the quantity, the 
Agency for International Development spent $2.5 
million to fortify milk and grain donations with ad- 
ditional vitamins and minerals to combat the debili- 
tating physical and mental effects of malnutrition. 

—Cooley loan activity: 38 Cooley loans worth $35 
million were made last year to private enterprise 
overseas from local currencies generated by title I 
sales. This brings the total to 356 loans in 25 
countries. 

—Market development programs: Since P.L. 480 
began, more than half of the $109 million spent 
under USDA’s Foreign Agricultural Service pro- 
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gram to create and develop. markets overseas for 
U.S. farm products has come from title I sales pro- 
ceeds, Dollar exports of U.S. agricultural com- 
modities increased from $2 billion in 1955 to $4.8 
billion in 1965. 

—Financing research: Some 800 research projects in 
such fields.as medicine, agriculture,.and education 
were financed from title I sales proceeds. These 
scientific inquiries abroad were directed by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
Department of Agriculture, and other U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies. 

—Benefits to education: 16 percent of total local cur- 
rency disbursements—the equivalent of over $200 
million—were directed toward the advancement of 
knowledge and education in 1965. 

—Books for U.S. libraries: Over 300 American libraries 
received 1.5 million publications from Library of 
Congress offices overseas supported by P.L. 480 
local currencies. 


—Stepped-up dollar credit sales: In the past 41/2 years, 
since title IV was enacted, 65 agreements for long- 
term dollar credit have been entered into with 23 
countries. The 1.7 million metric tons of commod- 
ities shipped under title IV last year nearly equaled 
the combined tonnage shipped under this title in its 
first 314 years of operation. Dollar repayments have 
totaled $35 million. 


NOTE: For the President's letter of transmittal, see the following 
item. 


Food for Peace 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Annual Report on Activities During 1965. 
June 30, 1966. 


To the Congress of the United States: 


The United States in 1965 shipped $1.4 billion of food 
and fiber overseas under our Food For Peace program. 
This brings to $14.6 billion our food aid effort since the 
enactment of Public Law 480, the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954. 


Food For Peace moved into its second decade contin- 
uing food aid programs that had proved so beneficial in 
the past, initiating imaginative new approaches to spur 
self-help, and facing an array of difficult challenges. The 
increasing pressure of world population growth was the 
most disturbing indicator in a year otherwise highlighted 
with promise in the war against hunger and malnutrition. 
Population growth of 2 percent a year—increasing to 3 
percent in some of the underdeveloped countries—made 
it difficult to increase per capita food consumption. 
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There was more food grown in 1965 than in 1964.. But 
there were 64. million more mouths to feed. 

In simplest terms, the task of bringing food and popu- 
lation into balance—while maintaining progress in 
health, education, and economic growth—is the most 
critical challenge many countries are facing today. It 
will probably remain their most urgent challenge in the 
immediate years ahead. ‘The world’s capacity to respond 
will dramatically affect the course which individuals and 
nations choose in confronting their problems and their 
neighbors in coming generations. 

This is a world problem. The stakes are too large, the 
issucs too complicated and too interbound with custom 
and commerce, to leave the entire solution to those coun- 
trices that have supplied, or received, the most food assist- 
ance during the postwar era. ‘The experience, the ideas, 
the skills, and the resources of every nation that would 
avoid calamity must be significantly brought to bear on 
the problem. 

The United States Congress recognizes the moral and 
practical implications of hunger and malnutrition. Over 
the years its members have taken the lead in developing 
programs to prevent famine and to improve diets. The 
basic instrument Congress has used for this effort has 
been-Public Law 480—the authorizing legislation for the 
Food For Peace program. 

It is not easy to measure the achievements of a program 
with such multiple objectives as Food For Peace—aid- 
ing the needy, assisting economic development, support- 
ing U.S. foreign policy, increasing trade, bolstering 
American agriculture. Yet as we look back on more 
than a decade of effort, the accomplishments are remark- 
able by any test. 

Hundreds of millions of people have directly benefited 
from American foods. The lives which otherwise might 
have been lost—the grief which otherwise might have 
occurred—could have dwarfed the total casualties of all 
the wars during the period. I tend to think historians of 
future generations may well look back on this expression 
of America’s compassion as a milestone in man’s concern 
for his fellow man. 

Food For Peace, however, is aimed at more than indi- 
vidual survival—and individual growth. It is directed 
toward national survival—-and national growth. P.L. 
480 has been an important resource in the growth proc- 
ess. With the day-to-day difficulties which countries 
face, we sometimes fail to recognize how far many of the 
nations we have aided have come in their development 
effort. An analysis of Food For Peace programing— 
which constitutes more than a third of our total economic 
assistance effort—is a good yardstick to measure such 
achievement. Frequently a country’s development is 
directly reflected in its graduation from being a recipient 
of heavily subsidized food aid. 

Consider, for example, the countries receiving our food 
and fiber for local currency in the first full year of opera- 
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tion a decade ago. There were 27 of them in mid-1956. 
Today, more than half have reached a point of economic 
development where they no longer require such aid. 
This group which had graduated from Title I programs, 
last year purchased more than $2 billion in agricultural 
commodities through commercial channels, This is 
more than triple their combined dollar purchase of a dec- 
ade ago. Even excluding Britain, France and West 
Germany—today’s big dollar customers who purchased 
only small amounts under P. L. 480 and left the program 
early—the gains are still impressive. Dollar sales of U.S. 
farm products to the other Title I graduates were well 
over a billion dollars last year—-more than four times the 
amount in 1956. 

Growing economic strength is also evident in that 
group of 13 countries receiving Title I food a decade ago 
which continued to buy U.S. farm commodities for local 
currency in FY 1965. They still face economic difficul- 
ties, but together these nations have more than doubled 
their dollar agricultural purchases from the United States 
over the ten-year period. 

Global generalizations are difficult. 
pattern clearly shows substantial progress, 


But the broad 


Indeed, the problems today are in many ways more 
serious than those facing the Congress when it enacted 
this law. The critical food shortage in India, though 
aggravated by drought, should be read as a warning that 
a crisis in food and population trends is already at the 
world’s doorstep. The Food for Freedom legislation 
which I have proposed to Congress faces up to these prob- 
lems. It takes into account the experience and lessons of 
P.L. 480, along with the changing conditions in food 
needs and supplies. It recognizes that the program will 
be judged in the long run by its success in encouraging 
self-help programs and attitudes in the recipient countries. 

We have progressed a great deal during the past decade. 
We now know that food assistance can: 


—make an important contribution to economic devel- 
opment 

—-serve the highest objectives of U.S. foreign policy 

—help American agriculture 

—strengthen the habit of international cooperation 


—help to dispel Malthusian fears which have histori- 
cally haunted mankind. 


By any standards, this nation can be proud of its Food 
For Peace program. _ It gives me pleasure to submit to the 
Congress the annual report on the 1965 activities carried 
on under Public Law 480, 83rd Congress, as amended. 


Lynpvon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
June 30, 1966 


NoTE: “The Annual Report of the President on Activities Carried 
Out Under Public Law 480, 83rd Congress, as Amended, During 
the Period January 1 Through December 31, 1965” (173 pp., 
36 tables) was also released. 
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Medicare Program 


Statement by the President on the Inauguration of the 
Program. June 30, 1966 


Medicare begins tomorrow. 

Tomorrow, for the first time, nearly every older Ameri- 
can will receive hospital care—not as an act of charity, 
but as the insured right of a senior citizen. 

Since I signed the historic Medicare Act last summer, 
we have made more extensive preparation to launch this 
program than for any other peaceful undertaking in our 
Nation’s history. 

Now we need your help to make Medicare succeed. 

Medicare will succeed—if hospitals accept their respon- 
sibility under the law not to discriminate against any 
patient because of race. More than 92 percent of the 
beds in our Nation’s general hospitals are already in 
compliance with the law. 

Medicare will succeed—if doctors treat their patients 
with fairness and compassion as they have in the past. 
I feel sure that most doctors do not plan to drive hard 
bargains with needy patients. 

Medicare will succeed—if older patients cooperate in 
scheduling treatment and do not demand unnecessary 
hospital and medical services. I have confidence in the 
commonsense of our older Americans. 

This program is not just a blessing for older Americans. 
It is a test for all Americans—a test of our willingness to 
work together. 

In the past, we have always passed that test. I have 
no doubt about the future. I believe that July 1, 1966, 
marks a new day of freedom for our people. 


Central Intelligence Agency 


The President’s Remarks at the Swearing In of 
Richard Helms as Director. June 30, 1966 


Good morning, ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Helms, Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, distinguished Members of the Con- 
gress, my friends: 


It was a little more than a year ago that I asked 
Admiral Raborn to come out of a hard-earned retirement 
in California to take on one of the most critical tasks in 
Government and to succeed a great Director, John 
McCone, as head of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

I knew that I was asking a great deal of this good man. 
He had already served his country—and he had served it 
long and well. He had capped his career by playing a 
vital role in the development of the Polaris missile sys- 
tem. But once again I felt that his country needed him 
and the President needed him, and he complied—a lit- 
tle reluctantly—with my request. He agreed to make 





still one more contribution to the security of his country 
and he attached only one condition, that he could leave 
as soon as we decided upon a permanent successor. 

We have come to the White. House this morning be- 
cause both Admiral Raborn and I are satisfied that we 
have found the best man available as that successor. 
Both of us have worked closely during the past 14 months 
with the very able public servant whom we are swearing 
in today as the Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency and who became a partner of Admiral Raborn as 
his Deputy by appointment at the same time the Admiral 
was selected. 

I am extremely proud of both of these men and their 
colleagues. The nature of their work does not often 
allow public acknowledgment. Praised or damned (and 
we are living in an era where men who spend all their 
time concerned with the protection of the security of their 
country are frequently damned more than they are 
praised, I regret to say) these men must go about their 
work without standing up for bows and sometimes are not 
even permitted to speak out in their own defense. Their 
role is misunderstood by some of their supporters, and I 
never read a morning paper without seeing it being dis- 
torted by their critics. 

In 21% years of working with these men I have yet to 
mect a “007.” Ihave met dozens of men who are moved 
and motivated by the highest and most patriotic and dedi- 
cated purposes—men who are specialists in economics, 
and political science, and history, and geography, and 
physics, and many other ficlds where logic and analysis 
are crucial to the decisions that the President of their 
country is called upon to make. ‘Through my experience 
with these men I have learned that their most significant 
triumphs come not in the secrets passed in the dark but 
in patient reading, hour after hour, of highly technical 
periodicals. 

In a real sense they are America’s professional students; 
they are unsung just as they are invaluable. 
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I do not want this opportunity to pass without at least 
this President paying great tribute, high respect, absolute 
complete confidence, and all the recognition that I am 
capable of giving to patriots like Allen Dulles and John 
McCone and Admiral Raborn. 

In naming Richard Helms to the post of the Director 
of the Central Intelligence Agency on the eve of this hope- 
ful event and wishing Godspeed to Admiral Raborn, we 
pause to give them the Nation’s thanks for a job well 
done. A little later at his convenience Admiral Raborn 
will return to the White House to receive a very high rec- 
ognition and award from the President in the company 
of the Cabinet and others for the outstanding job he has 
done. 

It is a very special pleasure to me, to one who has spent 
35 years in the Federal Government (not always under 
the protective arm of the Secret Service or the Civil 
Service) to see one of the high positions in this Govern- 
ment filled by a man who has devoted his entire career 
to the public service of his country. Dick Helms, the man 
we are naming to this post, is such a man. 

Although he has spent more than 20 years in public 
life attempting to avoid publicity, he has never been able 
to conceal the fact that he is one of the most trusted, and 
most-able, and most dedicated professional carcer men in 
this Capital. No man has ever come to this high and 
critical office with better qualifications. 

I think it was Patrick Henry who said, “The battle 
is not to the strong alone, it is to the vigilant and to the 
active and to the brave,” and it is to Dick Helms and to 
the Agency that he will now head that we must look for 
this vigilance. His own record and the past achievements 
of his Agency give us full confidence in the future opera- 
tion of the Central Intelligence Agency with judgment, 
with intelligence, and above all with great public integrity. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10 a.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 











OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


The President’s Remarks at the Omaha Municipal Dock on the Occasion of the 
Sending of the Five-Millionth Ton of Grain toIndia. June 30, 1966 


Governor and Mrs. Morrison, Mayor Al Sorenson, Governor Phil Soren- 
son, my dear and good friend Congressman Callan, ladies and gentlemen 
of the great State of Nebraska: 

I want you to know, Governor Morrison, that I haven't been able 
to hear much about anything, since you and Mayor Sorenson and Gover- 
nor Sorenson and Mrs. Morrison kept Lady Bird out here beautifying for 
an entire day, except about the glorics of Nebraska. I am delighted to 


come back to Omaha and to this great State to confirm all the good things 
that she has said to me about you. 
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I have come to. Omaha today because I want to speak to you about 
the most important business in our time—the business of peace in the 
world. 

Two years ago this week, when I was also speaking out here in the 
Midwest, I said that the peace we seek “is a world where no nation fears 
another, or no nation can force another to follow its command. It isa 
world where differences are solved without destruction and common 
effort is directed at common problems.” 

This is still true as we meet here this afternoon. I am convinced 
that after decades of wars and threats of wars, peace is more within our 
reach than at any time in this century. 

I believe this because we have made up our minds to deal with the 
two most common threats to peace in the world. We are determined 
to match our resolution with action. 

What are these threats? 

First is the desire of most people to win a better way of life. That 
is true of you here in Omaha, and that is true of most people who want 
to win a better way of life everywhere in the world. 

Second is the design of a few people, the design of some people, to 
force their particular way of life on other people. 

If we ignore these threats, or if we attempt to mect them only by 
the rhetoric of visionary intentions instead of good works of determina- 
tion, [ am certain that tyranny and not peace will be our ultimate fate. 

If the strong and the wealthy turn from the needs of the weak and 
the poor, frustration is sure to be followed by force. No peace and no 
power is strong enough to stand for long against the restless discontent 
of millions of human beings who are without any hope. 

That is why we stand here this afternoon in Omaha, at the end of 
a very important lifeline. At the other end of that lifeline, 8,000 long 
miles out yonder, is India—India, a nation of 500 million human beings. 
The wheat here this afternoon is part of their shield against the catas- 
trophe of drought and famine. 


This single load of grain will provide the margin of life for more 
than 2,500 families throughout the entire balance of this year. But it is 
only a very tiny fraction of what America’s response to India’s need 
has been. 

I would remind you that since January 1, 5 million tons of American 
wheat have already been shipped to India. ‘That is more than 2'/2 times 
the annual wheat production of the State of Nebraska. 

And this is only about half the grain that we and other nations are 
providing India this year in order to help her overcome the worst drought 
that her people have ever suffered in the history of her nation. 

And America’s job is not yet over. 

Here, today, in the center of the greatest food-producing area any- 
where on this globe, we Americans must face a sobering fact: Most of 
the world’s population is losing the battle to feed itself. If present trends 
continue, we can now see the point at which even our own vast productive 
resources, including the millions of acres of farmlands that we now hold 
in reserve, will not be sufficient to meet the requirements of human beings 
for food. 

In my Food for Freedom message that the President sent to the 
Congress, I requested the authority and the funds to provide food on very 
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special terms to those countries that are willing to increase their own 
production. 

We will lend America’s technical knowledge. We will lend Amer- 
ica’s practical experience to those people who need it most and who are 
willing to prove to us that they are willing to try to help themselves. In 
addition to that, we will support programs of capital investment, water 
development, farm machinery, pesticides, seed research, and fertilizer. 

We will introduce all the American know-how in their country to try 


to help them learn to produce the food that is necessary to satisfy the 
human bodies that live in their land. 


Now these are only beginnings. We must work for a global effort. 
Hunger knows no ideology. Hunger knows no single race or no single 
nationality, no party—Democratic or Republican. 

We recognize the contributions of the Sovict Union. We recognize 
the contributions of Yugoslavia in contributing food to India. We are 
glad that they saw fit to try to do their part. We welcome the support of 
every nation in the world when that support is given to feeding hungry 
human beings. In this kind of cooperation we find the seeds of unity 
against the common enemies of all mankind. 

I long for the day when we and others—whatever their political 
creed—will turn our joint resources to the battle against poverty, igno- 
rance, and disease. Because I honestly believe that these enemies— 
poverty and ignorance and disease—are the enemies of peace in the world. 

But that day is not here because some men, in some places, still in- 
sist on trying to force their way of life on other people. 


That is the second threat that I want to talk about out here in 
Omaha today. 


That is the second threat to peace—trying to force their way of life 
on other people. That is the threat that we are standing up to with 


our proud sailors, soldiers, airmen, and Marines in South Viet-Nam at 
this hour. 


Now I want to point out to you that the conflict there is important 
for many reasons, but I have time to mention only a few. I am going 
to mention three specifically. 


The first reason: We believe that the rights of other people are just 
as important as ourown. We believe that we are obligated to help those 
whose rights are being threatened by brute force. 

Individuals can never escape a sense of decency and respect for 
others; neither can democratic nations. If one man here in Omaha un- 
lawfully forces another to do what he commands, then you rebel against 
the injustice, because you know it is wrong for one man here in Omaha 
to force another one to do what he wants him to do. Unless human 
concern has disappeared from all of our valucs, you also know that it 
is necessary—I emphasize “necessary’—to help that man that is being 
forced to defend himself. 

This same principle is true for nations—nations which live by respect 
of the rights of others. If one government uses force to violate another 
people’s rights, we cannot ignore the injustice, the threat to our own 
rights, the danger to peace in the entire world. 

That is what is happening at this hour in South Viet-Nam. The 
North Vietnamese are trying to deny the people of South Viet-Nam the 
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right to build their own nation, the right to choose their own system of 
government, the right to live and to work in peace. 

To those people in America who say they have never had this 
thing explained to them, I want to repeat that again... 

The North Vietnamese at this hour are trying to deny the people 
of South Viet-Nam the right to build their own nation, the right to 
choose their own system of government, the right to go and vote in a free 
election and select their own people, the right to live and work in 
peace. 

South Vict-Nam has asked us for help. Only if we abandon our 
respect for the rights of other people could we turn down their plea. 

Second, South Viet-Nam is important to the security of the rest 
of all of Asia. 

A few years ago the nations of free Asia lay under the shadow of 
Communist China. They faced a common threat, but not in unity. 
They were still caught up in their old disputes and dangerous confronta- 
tions. They were ripe for aggression. 

Now that picture is changing. 

Shielded by the courage of the South Vietnamese, the peoples of 
free Asia today are driving toward economic and social development in a 
new spirit of regional cooperation. 

All you have to do is look at that map and you will see independence 
growing, thriving, blossoming, and blooming. 

They are convinced that the Vietnamese people and their allies 
are going to stand firm against the conqueror, or against aggression. 

Our fighting in Vict-Nam, therefore, is buying time not only for 
South Viet-Nam, but it is buying time for a new and a vital, growing Asia 
to emerge and develop additional strength. 

If South Viet-Nam were to collapse under Communist pressure from 
the North, the progress in the rest of Asia would be greatly endangered. 
And don't you forget that ! 

The third reason is, what happens in South Viet-Nam will deter- 
mine—yes, it will determine—whether ambitious and aggressive nations 
can use guerrilla warfare to conquer their weaker neighbors. 

It will determine whether might makes right. 

Now I do not know of a single more important reason for our 
presence than this. 

We are fighting in South Viect-Nam a different kind of war than we 
have ever known in the past. 

Sixteen years ago this month, North Korea attacked South Korea. 
By armed invasion across a national border a Communist country at- 
tempted to conquer and overrun its neighbor. 

The United States of America recognized this kind of aggression 
immediately and we acted. North Korean aggression failed. Why? 
Because President Harry S Truman and the American People, working 
with the forces of the United Nations, supporting that great leader, had 
the courage to help the people of South Korea protect their homes and 
protect their country. 

Those people are helping us in Viet-Nam now. 

Today South Korea is still free and thousands of its young men 
are again fighting side by side with the Americans to defend another 
small country from being swallowed up by a more powerful Communist 


neighbor. 
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Today in South Viet-Nam we are witness to another kind of armed 
aggression. 

It is a war that is waged by men who believe that subversion and 
guerrilla warfare, transported across international boundaries, can 
achieve what conventional armies could not. 

They believe that in the long run a modern scientific and industrial 
nation such as ours is helpless to defend a smaller and weaker country 
against the imported terror of guerrilla warfare. 

That is what is going on there. ‘The Communist guerrillas, the Viet 
Cong, choose their targets carefully. They aim at the heart of a strug- 
gling nation by murdering the school teachers, by murdering the agri- 
cultural extension workers, by killing the health workers, by assassinat- 
ing the mayors and their families. 

In 1965 alone the Communists killed or kidnaped 12,000 South 
Vietnamese civilians. ‘That is equivalent to wiping out the entire popu- 
lation of Columbus, Nebraska, or Alliance County, or one out of every 
25 citizens that live in this great city of Omaha. 

If, by such methods, the agents of one nation can go out and hold 
and seize power where turbulent change is occurring in another nation, 
our hope for peace and order will suffer a crushing blow all over the 
world. It will be an invitation to the would-be conqueror to keep on 
marching. ‘That is why the problem of guerrilla warfare—the problem 
of Viet-Nam—is a critical threat to peace not just in South Vict-Nam, 
but in all of this world in which we live. 

Let there be no doubt about it: Those who say this is merely a South 
Vietnamese “civil war” could not be more wrong. ‘The warfare in South 
Viet-Nam was started by the government of North Viet-Nam in 1959. 

It is financed, it is supported, by an increasing flow of men and arms 
from the North into the South. 

It is directed and it is led by a skilled professional staff of North 
Vietnamese, and it is supported by a very small minority of the popula- 
tion of South Viet-Nam. 

The military tactics are different. The nature of the fighting is 
different. But the objective is the same as we found it in Korea. The 
objective is what? The objective is to conquer an independent nation by 
the force and power of arms. Might makes right, so think these Com- 
munist invaders. 

Well, the war took a new turn in 1964. The North Vietnamese 
decided to step up the conflict in the hope of an early victory. They 
recruited and drafted more young men from the Communist areas of the 


South. 


They slipped across the borders of South Viet-Nam more than three 
divisions of the North Vietnamese Regular Army. Today there are 
more than three North Vietnamese divisions fighting in South Viet-Nam. 

They built all-weather roads. The trails turned into boulevards to 
replace the jungle trails they had once used. 

They began sending troops in by trucks rather than on foot. 

They shifted over to heavy weapons, using imported ammunition, 
most of it coming from Communist China. 
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By any definition you want to use—any definition—any lawyer can 
tell you this: This is armed aggression, the philosophy that might makes 
right. 

America’s purpose is to convince North Viet-Nam that this kind of 
aggression is too costly, that this kind of power cannot succeed. 

We have learned from their prisoners, their defectors, and their cap- 
tured documents that the Hanoi government really thought a few months 
ago that conquest was in its grasp. But the free men have rallied to 
prevent this conquest from succeeding. 

In the past 15 months our actions and those of our fighting allies of 
Korea, Australia, New Zealand, and the Philippines, and the courage of 
the people of South Viet-Nam, have already begun to turn the tide. 

The casualties of the Viet Cong and the North Vietnamese forces 
are three times larger than those of the South Vietnamese and their 
allies. 

Battle after battle is being won by the South Vietnamese and by the 
troops under that gallant leader from the United States of America, 
Gencral “Westy” Westmoreland. He is getting some military advice 
on the side from some of our armchair generals in the United States, but 
it looks like he is doing pretty good using his own judgment. 

The air attacks on military targets in North Viet-Nam have imposed, 
and will continue to impose, a growing burden and a high price on those 
who wage war against the freedom of their neighbors. 

In the South the Vietnamese are determined that their own economic 
development, their own social reform and political progress cannot 
wait until the war ends, so they are now moving toward constitutional 
government. 

For the past 2 months the political struggles in South Viet-Nam 
have been dramatized in our newspapers. They have been published 
on our television screen every day. 

But all during this time, the Vietnamese citizens, representing every 
important group in the society, have been quietly meeting in orderly 
assembly. ‘They have formulated rules for their elections. The rules 
have been accepted with only minor modifications by the Government 
in Saigon. 

In the provinces and villages, the Vietnamese have gone on building 
schools for their children, improving health facilities and agricultural 
methods, and taking the first steps toward land reform. 

We can take heart from all of this. We are backing the Vietnam- 
ese not only in their determination to save their country; we are support- 
ing their determination to build, to construct, a modern society in which 
the Government will be their government, reflecting the will of the 
people of South Viet-Nam. 

Our objective in Viet-Nam is not war. Our objective is peace. 

There is nothing that we want in North Viet-Nam. There is noth- 
ing we want from North Viet-Nam. 

There is nothing we want in Communist China. There is nothing 
the American people want from Communist China. 


We have made it very clear by every means at our disposal that we 
wish the killing to stop. 
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We have made it very clear that we wish negotiations to begin on 
the basis of international agreements made in 1954 and 1962. 

For 37 long days we halted bombing in the North in the hope that 
the government in Hanoi would signal its willingness to talk instead of 
fight. But I regret to tell you that no signal came during those 37 days. 

In many more ways than I can now tell you here in Omaha, we have 
explored and we are continuing to explore avenues to peace with North 
Viet-Nam. 

But as of this moment, their only reply has been to send more troops 
and to send more guns into the South. 

Until the day they decide to end this aggression and to make an 
honorable peace, I can assure you that we, speaking for the United 
States of America, intend to carry on. 

No one knows how long it will take. Only Hanoi can be the judge 
of that. No one can tell you how much effort it will take. None can 
tell you how much sacrifice it will take. No one can tell you how costly 
it will be. 

But I can, and I do here and now, tell you this: The aggression that 
they are conducting will not succeed. The people of South Viet-Nam 
will be given the chance to work out their own destiny in their own way, 
and not at the point of a bayonet or with a gun at their temple. 

I hear my friends say, “I am troubled,” “I am confused,” “I am 
frustrated,” and all of us can understand those people. Sometimes I 
almost develop a stomach ulcer just listening to them. 

We all wish the war to end. We all wish the troops would come 
home. But I want to see the alternatives and the calculations that they 
have to present that give them a better chance to get the troops home 
than the very thing we are doing. 

There is no human being in all this world who wishes these things 
to happen—for peace to come to the world—more than your President 
of the United States. 

If you are too busy, or not inclined to help, please count 10 before 
you hurt. We must have no doubt today about the determination of 
the American men wearing American uniforms, the Marines who are 
out there fighting in the wet jungles, wading through the rice paddies 
up to their belts, the sailors who are searching the shores and patrolling 
the seas, the airmen who are out there facing the missiles and antiair- 
craft guns, carrying out their mission, trying to protect your liberty. The 
least they are entitled to is for you to be as brave as they are and to stand 
up and give them the support they need here at home. 

These men are not going to fail us. 

The real question is: Are we going to fail them? Our staying 
power is what counts in the long and dangerous months ahead. 

The Communists expect us to lose heart. 

The Communists expect to wear us down. 

The Communists expect to divide this Nation. 

The Communists are not happy about the military defeat they are 
taking in South Viet-Nam. 

But sometimes they do get encouraged, as they said this week, about 
the dissension in the United States of America. They believe that the 
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political disagreements in Washington, the confusion and doubt in the 
United States, will hand them a victory on a silver platter in southeast 
Asia. 

Well, if they think that, they are wrong. To those who would 
try to pressure us or influence us, mislead us or deceive us, I say this 
afternoon there can be only one decision in Viet-Nam, and that is this: 

We willsce this through. We shall persist. 

We shall succeed. 


Other Presidents have made the commitment. I have reaffirmed it. 
The Congress has confirmed it. I plan to do all that I can in my own 
limited way to see that we not permit 14 million innocent men, women, 
and children to fall victims to a savage aggression. 

There are many nations, large and small, whose security depends on 
the reliability of the word and the reliability of the power of the United 
States. ‘The word of the United States must remain a trust that men 
can live by, can live with, and can depend upon. 

Some day we will all work as friends and neighbors to grow more 
food, to build more schools, to heal the sick, to care for the old, to encour- 
age the young. 

We have programs in that direction in the United States going on 
now, and we are not going to junk them. But we are not going to tuck 
our tail and run out of South Viet-Nam either. 

History is not made by nameless forces. History is made by men and 
women, by their governments and their nations. 

This Nation, working with others, must demonstrate in Viet-Nam 
that our commitment to freedom and peace is not a fragile thing. It 
can—and it will—sustain the major test and any test that may confront it. 

With your support—with your faith—we will fulfill America’s duty. 

We have a proud and a glorious heritage. We are going to be true 
to it. 

It was only 20 months ago that the people of America held a great 
national election. The people of 44 States of this Union, including the 
great State of Nebraska, gave me a direction and voted me a majority for 
the Presidency of this country. I believe that their vote was a trust, 
that as long as I held this high and most responsible office and gift of 
the American people, that I would do my best as President of the country, 
as Commander in Chief of the Army. 

Now, there are many, many who can recommend, advise, and 
sometimes a few of them consent. But there is only one that has been 
chosen by the American people to decide. 

With your support, with your prayers, with your faith, I intend to 
honor the responsibility and to be true to the trust of the office to which 
you elected me, and to preserve freedom in this country; to keep our 
commitments; to honor our treaties; and let the rest of the world know 
that when America gives its word, America keeps its word. 





Thank you. 
NoTE: The President spoke at 12:35 p.m., ¢.s.t., at the Omaha City Dock in Omaha, 
Nebr. 


The text of his remarks was released at Omaha. As printed above, it follows the 
text transmitted by teletype prior to receipt of the White House release. 
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DES MOINES, IOWA 


The President’s Remarks at a Democratic Party Dinner Held in the Des Moines 
Veterans Auditorium. June 30, 1966 


Governor Hughes, Governor Guy, Governor Morrison, Congressman 
Schmidhauser, Congressman Smith, Congressman Callan, Congressman 
Culver, Congressman Bandstra, Congressman Greigg, Congressman Han- 
sen, my dear First Lady of the great State of Iowa, fellow Democrats: 

I think I ought to make it clear at the outset tonight that this is a 
very selfish visit. In the grade school history books, most Presidents are 
pictured as forever smiling and always self-sufficient, altogether content 
to be desk-bound in Washington. 

They never seem to need anything. Besieged by problems on every 
hand, with the winds of crisis always howling all around them, they 
seem to rest like some Gibraltar on a sea of self-assurance. 

Some day I may rewrite a few chapters of those books. If I do, I 
will have something to say about the needs of a President, the needs of 
a President to get away from the big desk in the Oval Room, away from 
the telephone and the briefing papers that are brought in every minute 
of every hour; the needs of a President to go out again among the men 
and the women whose servant he is; the needs of a President to experience, 
again, the strength that comes from the power for good that lies out there 
in the fertile lands and the great cities of America; to be refreshed once 
more by America’s deep confidence in itself, by its conviction that we 
don’t have any problem that we are not big enough to solve ourselves— 
and always remembering that all of our successes are always subject to 
improvement. 

I confess tonight that I did not come out here just to talk to you. 
But I did come out here to draw strength from you. For no matter how 
steadfast in his determination a President may be, he is not, I can assure 
you, a Rock of Gibraltar. 

As you may have heard on the grapevine, he is just a plain, simple, 
human being. 

Two generations ago a President might have come to Iowa prepared 
to talk only about the farm program, more specifically and particularly 
about corn and hogs, as he might have talked only of cotton and trade 
in the South, or as he m‘cht have talked only of manufacturing and tariffs 
in New England. 

Tonight I want to talk of other things. I want to tell you about 
some of the things that we have to be thankful for, some of the things 
that we have a right to appreciate. 

The first thing that I want to mention from that high priority list 
that I am thankful for is the Governor of the great State of Iowa, 
Harold Hughes. 

And the Governor of your neighboring State, the great State of 
Nebraska, Frank Morrison. 
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And the Governor who has honored us with his presence tonight by 
coming here to Des Moines, the great Governor of the State of North 
Dakota, Governor Guy. 

I want to thank each and every citizen of the great State of Iowa, 
their uncles, their cousins, and their aunts, for sending to the House of 
Representatives one of the greatest Democratic delegations that any 
State in the Union ever sent to Washington. 

I don’t think you are going to change horses in the middle of the 
stream. Polls notwithstanding, I have not the slightest doubt that every 
man, woman, and child in this room is ready to go out of here tonight, 
tomorrow, and the next week, and every day until November, to see that 
Schmidhauser, Smith, Culver, Bandstra, Greigg and Hansen—and if 
you get over the line in Nebraska, Callan—are all sent back to Washing- 
ton with a resounding vote. 

Last year we passed 85 percent of our platform. ‘This year we sub- 
mitted 90 major measures for the benefit of all the people of America. 
With the help of this delegation in the House, we have already passed 
through the House of Representatives 60 of those 90 measures. 

While I don’t speculate, I anticipate that we are going to pass some 
more of the 90 before I let them come back to campaign for re-election. 

It is hot here tonight, I have had a long day, and I am going home. 
So I am not going to speak as long as I would like to, or as I am accus- 
tomed to. But I do want to speak to you of a whole Nation, your Nation, 
that is remaking itself year by year, that is multiplying the abundance 
of all of its people. 

Since January 1961, annual per capita income in America after 
taxes—since the Democrats came into office following a Republican 
administration—annual per capita income, the income of every indi- 
vidual in this country, after taxes, has been increased by 28 percent. And 
don’t you let them forget it. 

I don’t want to give you a lot of statistics. I didn’t ask you to 
bring your yellow tablet and take notes all evening as if you were in college 
history class. But I want to give you enough statistics to permit you to 
defend yourself between now and November. 

You hear a lot of talk about people who want to leave politics at the 
water's edge and support us in Viet-Nam. 

The best way to support us in Viet-Nam is to support us, not to 
hamstring us, not to harass us, not to humiliate us, not to send word to 
broadcast throughout the world that this is a divided Nation. 

I am in contact with a lot of these folks who give me advice every 
day. I get a reasonable amount of it. If I don’t have a chance to read 
my mail, I do have a chance to get the papers. I get a good deal of it 
through the newspapers. 

I want to say to all those people that I appreciate their advice. A 
man’s judgment is no better than his information. I particularly appre- 
ciate the advice that contains information. I particularly appreciate 
judgments that are based on facts, on information, on knowledge, on 
evaluation. 

The United States Government has the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
greatest intelligence services in the country, a network of Ambassadors in 
each capital of the world, 120 capitals. We have a flow of information 
from every capital, even the few where we don’t have representation. 
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I use that information as I need it. I am glad to have it supple- 
mented by any volunteers who feel they have a little better approach or 
they have a little inside information. 

I do want you to know that in the final analysis, when the decision 
is made and you have to mash the button and the bell rings, it is like Mr. 
Truman said: “You can get all the advice from all the world, but you 
have to act on your own head, your own heart, and your own conscience.” 

Under our constitutional system, one man has the horrifying, terrify- 
ing duty to finally make the decision. 

This year I am told that we are going to talk about two things— 
about the war in Viet-Nam and about inflation. 

The war in Viet-Nam is something we must talk about, spend a lot 
of time on, think about, and work at. We have a terrific responsibility 
there to provide the maximum deterrent possible to keep an aggressor 
from conquering 14 million innocent men, women, and children, with 
the minimum cost to the United States of America. 

We have lost 2,000 lives, a little over, in Viet-Nam this year. We 
lost 50,000 lives on the highways. We could lose 200,000 in Viet-Nam. 
So every move we make must be deliberate, careful, prudent, cautious, 
and must be based on. the very best comprehensive information available 
anywhere. 

I come here to pledge you tonight that without regard to party, race, 
religion, or any other element except what is right, the decisions affecting 
our men in Viet-Nam and affecting the foreign policy of the United 
States are going to be based on only one thing: that is, what is good for 
the United States of America and the free world. 

On the inflation front, if you are distraught, if you are worried about 
high prices, if you have a stomach ulcer because of high wages, if you 
are concerned about hogs bringing too much, calves bringing too much, 
or wages getting too high, and you are really worked up about inflation, 
it may be that you ought to vote Republican, because there is one guar- 
antee I can give you from my 35 years’ experience: If you vote Repub- 
lican and by chance you should win, you won’t have to worry very long 
about high prices—or high wages. 

When I went to Washington we were worrying about some of these 
things. We were worrying about those 3-cent calves that we were rais- 
ing in Texas that I sold under contract last week for 28 cents. We were 
worrying about those $2.40 hogs that are bringing $22.40 today. 

We were worrying about corn at 12 cents a bushel; that is, the corn 
you were not burning out here. Today it sells for $1.13. 

We were worrying about that $65-an-acre land that the insurance 
companies were foreclosing. 

That is when I went to Washington following a Republican admin- 
istration of 35 years ago. 

After the last administration, your net farm income was $11 billion 
when you elected a Democratic President. In 1965 that $11 billion 
had gone to $14 billion. 

Your net income per farm was $2,900. That has gone from $2,900 
to $4,200. 

Your calves that brought 21 cents brought an average of 23 cents. 

Your hogs that brought 15 cents under the last administration bring 
22 cents. 


Your corn that brought $1.07 brings $1.19. 
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Your grain sorghum that brought $1.54 brings $1.79. 

Your soybeans that brought $2 brought $2.09. 

Your milk that brought $3.09 brings $3.65. 

Those are the latest official figures of the average prices of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

I want to ask someone to take enough of the proceeds of this dinner 
this evening—at least that which the Congressmen haven't already 
gotten off with—and get this little card mimeographed and put it on 
everybody’s plate in lieu of that $100 ticket they bought. This is $100 
worth of information to you. It may be worth thousands of dollars to 
you when you go to the ballot box. 

When these folks start talking to you about inflation, you tell them 
that is something that you only have to worry about in Democratic 
administrations, 

The unfinished economic business in America is for us to make a 
place at the table of our abundance for our brothers and for our country- 
men. Who is it that can look out here into the Iowa countryside that 
I saw today and say that we cannot make such a place? 

Surely not the Iowan whose personal income has risen faster than 
the national average in the last 5 years. 

Surely not the Iowan whose average hybrid seed corn is one of the 
20th century’s greatest blessings to mankind. 

Surely not the men and women who exported almost a half-billion 
dollars of farm commodities to the world last year and who led all the 
States in livestock receipts with $2 billion in sales. 

Harold Hughes is traveling throughout the Far East trying to find a 
market for more exports, for more Iowa products, all the time. With 
your support, he is going to find them. 

As I said, there are a few voices in the air tonight that tell us— 
and there will certainly be more as we get along between now and 
November—who tell the Midwest farmer that he has to beware. They 
are saying that someone over there in Washington is out to deprive him 
of his fair share of the Nation’s prosperity. 

They try to divide farmers from consumers; but they never remind 
you that farmers are consumers, too. No industry has more consumers of 
goods and services than the great basic industry of agriculture. 

I want to let you in on a secret: Your Government in Washington 
is interested in consumers, too, just as the farmers are. Nothing can 
sap the prosperity that our people enjoy tonight faster than runaway 
price increases. No one is going to be hurt more than the farmers if 
inflation does run away and destroy our prices. 

We have acted boldly, but we have not acted irrationally, to keep 
price increases within tolerable limits. With management and labor, 
with manufacturers and farmers, we have sought to protect the interests 
of all of our people in price stability. 

There is another story about farm incomes in the 1960's. It is 
the story of a successful farm policy. 

I want to acknowledge and pay tribute to that great leader of the 
farmers of America, Orville Freeman, the Secretary of Agriculture, who 
is here tonight. 

The record shows that net income on individual farms right here 
in the great State of Iowa climbed 47 percent since Orville Freeman 
became Secretary of Agriculture. 
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The record shows that farm exports were up from $4.8 billion to 
$6.2 billion since Orville Freeman became Secretary of Agriculture. 

I came out here to Iowa tonight to look you straight in the eye and 
say to you something you don’t have to read in the New York Times: 
We in Washington are proud of that record. 

We have promised plentiful food at fair prices for the consumer. 
We have promised full parity of income for the American farmer in the 
1960’s. Westand tonight on that pledge and that promise. 

I want to close this evening on another little note: The productivity 
of American agriculture is unequaled in this world. No other farmers 
are so skilled or are so prosperous as are Iowa farmers and American 
farmers. 

In great areas throughout this world men tonight plow the ground 
with primitive plows, and some with just hoes in their hands. They sow 
and they reap with their own hands. They have no fertilizer and little or 
none of the science and the equipment that is familiar to American 
farming. 

Yet their populations continue to grow. The result is as inevitable 
as it is tragic: malnourishment, starvation, the weakness that breeds dis- 
ease, slows production and destroys hope. 

Today I engaged in a ceremony shipping wheat to India. Because 
of the great productivity, resources and generosity of America, 35 million 
people will not have to die from starvation in India this year because of 
what we have done. 

We are bursting with plenty and we are helping. We will help 
more. Yet if we were to cultivate every available acre of our rich soil, 
we could never match the food needs of all the human beings in the 
world. 

It is going to be only through a tremendous reform in the agriculture 
of these desperate countries, only a profound commitment to agricultural 
development, only an intelligent approach to the problem of diminish- 
ing resources and increased population that can give them the food that 
they must have if they are not to starve. 

We have urged them to make that commitment. Our help will 
go in generous measure to those countries who are willing to help them- 


selves. Our technology will be open to those countries who want to 
help themselves. 


In our universities and in our colleges in America tonight there are 
3,500 students of agriculture from other lands learning the techniques 
of the American farm. We hope that more students will come, for 


nothing is more critical to the future of this earth than the wise harvest 
of its bounty. 


I know that Iowans who, for generations, have offered their skills 
and their human concern to less fortunate peoples will not hesitate to 
do so again. 


So this evening in Iowa, hot as it is, has been good for your President. 
This may be just a warm-up of things to come between now and the fall. 
It is good for me to come here and see firsthand the statistics of prosperity 
and see them take on flesh and bone before my own eyes. 

I know tonight that a world of challenges awaits everyone whose 
heart beats in this room. The dilemmas of world politics in a nuclear 
age, the struggle for freedom in Viet-Nam, the search for social justice 
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in our own country—these will not be resolved just because we are 
prosperous and doing well, and everybody is working and getting a good 
price for his products. 

These call for a policy of patience and daring, of commonsense 
and vision, of the wise use of power and its wise restraint. 

This has been America’s policy ever since we emerged as a modern 
world power following World War II. We applied this policy in Berlin. 
We applied it against raw Communist pressure. We applied it in Greece 
to resist the Communist efforts to take that little country over by guer- 
rilla warfare. We applied it in Korea when the Communists marched 
armies across international boundaries in a flagrant invasion of a very 
weak and struggling little country. We applied it in Cuba to meet the 
threat of nuclear blackmail. And we applied it without any hesitancy 
in the Dominican Republic to protect the lives of innocent people and 
to permit the democratic processes to work again among those people. 

As your leader tonight, I want to say to you as candidly and frankly 
as I know how, for 21 years we have been willing to fight if we must, 
and always ready to negotiate if we can. 

I believe that this policy has made possible a rebirth of moderation 
and commonsense, not just in the United States but throughout all the 
continents of the world. In the last few years, in country after country, 
on continent after continent, extremist leaders have suffered one defeat 
after another. They have been replaced by men of moderation who 
have assumed power as their successors. 

That is why I am here to tell you tonight that the only wise policy 
to follow in Viet-Nam is the policy that has worked so successfully for two 
decades. We just must be patient, but we must be firm. 

As long as the Communist leaders in North Vict-Nam insist on wag- 
ing war by crossing the boundaries of South Viet-Nam and assassinating 
human beings, as long as they spurn any interest in negotiations, we must 
use Our power to resist their aggression, and use our power to try to 
change their minds. 

I have never seen a Communist government come to power as a 
result of a free election. I have never seen Communist aggression bow 
before its little neighbor's weakness. 

Communist power respects only its neighbor’s strength. Commu- 
nist leaders turn from their ambitious designs only when they become 
thoroughly convinced of one thing, and that is that Communist power 
cannot and will not succeed. 


As we mect here on the prairies, in the fertile black land of the great, 
freedom-loving State of Iowa tonight, I want to remind you that in 
Hanoi, men who believe that they have more patience in the bank than 
we do, are watching and listening. ‘They read our polls, even Iowa polls. 
They listen to our debates, even my speeches. They watch the results 
of our elections in every congressional district in the land. They see how 
perplexed some of our people are by the shadowy nature of guerrilla war. 
And they try to prey upon the compassion and the love of mothers and 
wives. 

They say to themselves, as they said to a prominent leader just a few 
hours ago, “If we only wait long enough . . .” 

I am confident as I speak to you tonight that they in their hearts 
know that General Westmoreland is succeeding in Viet-Nam and they 
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cannot defeat him there. But they do look to Washington and to Amer- 
ica to create enough dissidence in this country to defeat him here. 

How I do wish that I could talk to those men tonight. I would 
like. to say to them, “It is easy to misread the polls. It is easy to mis- 
understand the meaning of a debate in a democratic society where we 
encourage difference of opinion and dissidence, discussion. It is easy 
to misjudge the true nature of a diverse nation. It is easy to mistake 
our differences for weaknesses.” 

The Kaiser was mistaken in World War I, in 1917. 

Hitler was mistaken when he marched through Poland in the late 
1930’s. 

The Japanese were mistaken when we debated and refused to fortify 
Guam and spend $5 million when I was a young Congressman. They 
thought we couldn’t or we wouldn’t fight. We loved peace so much that 
we would not pay any price and they could march on with their armies 
and gobble up free and innocent people. 

The time came when we had to answer the call, and we did. 

I want to say to those leaders in Hanoi tonight: “Don’t make the 
same mistake that the Kaiser made, that Hitler made, or that the Japanese 
made.” 

I haven't cleared this with every person in Washington, but I have 
cleared it with myself, and I believe with a majority of the people in 44 
States of the Union. I would like to say this to those people yonder who 
seek to conquer by aggression: 

“The American people, when they understand what is at stake, 
have never in their long and proud history run from their duty. And the 
American people will not run tonight.” 

I would say to them, if they are listening, that the American people 
have never left an ally in a fight. And we do not intend to abandon 
South Viet-Nam now. 


I would say that the American people have elected as their Presi- 
dent a man who is determined to honor our commitments, a man who 
is determined to stand with the people of Viet-Nam, stand with them 
until aggression has been ended and until the American soldiers can 
proudly come marching home. 


I say to my friends here in Iowa tonight, we could walk away; we 
could run out of Viet-Nam tonight. But I ask you what would happen 
to the millions of men, women, and little children who have fought all 
these years in order not to have to live under Communist domination? 
What would happen to these 14 million? 

While we are on that subject, I would like you to take this down and 
put it in your notebook: What would happen to the other 42 alliances 
and agreements that we have with other nations? What would happen 
to ANZUS, to SEATO, to NATO, and to all these other countries 
that we have given our solemn word and our sacred honor that we would 
stand by them, if they saw us defaulting on one note, running out on 
one commitment, and tearing up one contract? 

If we will not be true to our word in Viet-Nam with a nation of 
14 million, how can a nation of a million and a half across the seas 
expect us to keep our contract there? 

I think it is time for every nation to engage in a little introspection 
and ask themselves what would happen in their country where they 
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depend on American strength and American support if we followed some 
of their advice and broke our contract, failed to keep our word, and 
came home with dishonor from Viet-Nam. 

I ask you what would happen to the rising tide of hope in Asia 
tonight? What would happen to those little free nations which met in 
Korea last week to try to counsel and fashion a method of building a 
new future for their people behind a shield of American firmness in south- 
east Asia? 

Every independent nation in Asia—and they are not confined to 
Asia, either—every independent nation in Asia has a stake in what 
happens in Vict-Nam: 

—Japan and Korea; 

—The Republic of China and the Philippines; 

—Australia and New Zealand—they may be up next; 

—Thailand and Malaysia—and they will not stop in South 
Viet-Nam; Thailand is just next door ; 

—Burma and Cambodia and Laos; 

—India and Pakistan; 

—Singapore and Ceylon; 

—and Indonesia, who has had some turns, we hope, for the 
better. 





You cannot tell me that those who love freedom in Indonesia have 
not been encouraged by our commitment and our determination in 
Viet-Nam. 

Some of these nations are our allics, and others have no special ties 
to any major power. But I think they all have a big stake in one thing, 
and that one thing is being left alone. They know their independence 
is more secure, they know their future is more promising, if America 
stands firm in South Viet-Nam. 

If we run, or if we quit the fight, if we abandon our efforts to keep 
stability in Asia, every single nation there will once again be an easy prey 
for these hungry, yearning Communist appetites. 

So to those who seek candor and frankness, I would say tonight: 
Firmness is a must; and as long as I am President of the United States we 
shall stand firm. 

But there is another side, too, of American policy. That is that we 
would much rather reason than fight. In the words of the Prophet 
Isaiah, we have said time and time again, “Come now,”—to all men— 
“let us reason together.” 

We are using our power in Viet-Nam because the Communists have 
given us no other choice, no other alternative, no other substitute. We 
have repeated, repeated and repeated, time and time again, in 100 na- 
tions or more, that we desired to discuss peace at the conference table. 

I want to again emphatically repeat that desire in words that anyone 
can understand. I want to say that the Communist leaders in North 
Viet-Nam do not have to doubt what we mean by that statement. They 
do not have to be in the dark about our position or intentions. They do 
not even have to read our speeches, talk to our Ambassadors, or see the 
diplomats from other countries. If they will only let me know when and 
where they would like to ask us directly what can be done to bring peace 
to South Viet-Nam, I will have my closest and my most trusted associates 
at that time and at that place in a matter of hours. 
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There need be no long, legal-sized agenda. There need be no 
previous understanding of what will or what will not be discussed. There 
need be no commitments on either side. There need only be a room and 
a table, and people who are willing to talk to each other respectfully. 

That is just about as simple as a farm boy knows how to make it. 

I say to you tonight, and I say to them tonight, that this is one little 
way to stop this fighting. It is one way to move toward peace. It is 
one way to end the killing in the South and to stop the bombing in the 
North. This is, of course, our fervent desire. 

But let me make this absolutely clear. I want the leaders of North 
Viet-Nam to know exactly where we stand. As long as they persist in 
their aggression against South Viet-Nam, America will resist that 
aggression. 

As long as they carry the battle to South Viet-Nam and try to con- 
quer by conquest, as long as they carry on this war which they have 
started, America will persevere. 

And don’t let them think because some Senator says on a television 
program he is going to put the heat on the President that we will not 
persevere, because they would be mistaking America as other leaders 
have to their sorrow in years past. They just cannot wear us down. 
They cannot escape paying a very high price for their own aggression if 
they continue with their evil acts. 

We do not want to be bellicose or belligerent. ‘The minute they 
change their minds, the minute they should decide the price is too high 
for a policy that they know cannot succeed, then America will be 
waiting. 

As I said today in the great city of Omaha, with that enlightened, 
progressive governor presiding, America will be waiting. Our purpose 
is not war. Our purpose, our hope, our desire, our prayer is peace in 
the world, good will toward men. If they just give us one, single, little 
chance, we will prove the good faith of the American people. 

None of this, my friends, is going to be easy. But a world of small 
and new nations, a world where our word and our power can mean the 
difference between war and peace, is looking to us tonight. It is count- 
ing on us tonight. It is expecting us to produce initiatives and to some- 
how, in some way, find a way. 

I saw a young friend standing there tonight as we drove along who 
said, “Let’s get out of Viet-Nam.” I thought for that dear person how 
much I wish I could get out of Viet-Nam. I want to get out of Viet- 
Nam more than any single boy standing there in a rice paddy wants to 
get out tonight. 

They all want to get out, but not a single one of them has written 
their President saying we ought to get out except with honor. 

I don’t know how much the people in Hanoi reading that sign and 
listening to these strident voices are encouraged to hold out just a little 
longer. But the thought did occur to me that, “The thing that you gen- 
uinely want most—getting out of Viet-Nam—is being postponed a little 
longer by you and your signs.” 

I am not angry, I am not even sorrowful. I sometimes think of the 
words, “God forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 

But we do know this: We are an honorable Nation; we protect the 
security of our people; we honor our commitments; we care about human 
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beings, whether they are 14 million or 1 million; that we do not bow and 
salute at any conqueror’s aggression. 

Once this Nation makes a pact, a treaty, or a commitment, ‘it lives 
up to it in word as well as in deed. 

I want to bring those boys home from Viet-Nam more than any- 
one in this room, just as I wanted to see them come marching home in 
World War II, just as I wanted to see them come marching home from 
the Pacific where they had spent many months. I spent a few months 
with them in the early days of that war. But I never saw a man that 
proudly wore the uniform who wanted to come home defeated, who 
wanted to come home with his tail between his legs, who wanted to come 
home because he had been conquered. 

There is not one of them out there—and f hope there is not one in 
here—who is willing to do that tonight. 

Politics stops at the water’s edge. I have received great comfort 
and strength from all the men that I have known who have preceded me 
in the most responsible job in the world. Mr. Hoover called me to his 
Waldorf Towers before he passed away and counseled with me on my 
problems as President. He knew what the problems of the Presidency 
were. He had experienced them. 

No man ever reached that high office that didn’t want to do, with all 
of the sincerity that he had in him, what was right. But the problem of 
the President is not doing what is right; the problem is knowing what is 
right. 

President Eisenhower has communicated with me more than 30 
times in 26 months, and has given me the wisdom that has come to him 
through the years as a student at West Point, as a young captain, as our 
European Commander, as our voice at NATO, as the President of Colum- 
bia, and finally as Chairman of the Joint Chicfs of Staff, Chief of Staff of 
the Army, and President of the United States. 

There is not a man I have on my Joint Chiefs of Staff in the prime of 
his life whose judgment I value more tonight than the judgment of 
Dwight David Eisenhower. 

I called him and talked to him. Isenta general tosee him. Then 
I put on my hat and went to his hospital room and talked to him for more 
than an hour before I issued the order that sent our men in to destroy the 
petroleum dumps near Hanoi and Haiphong. 

I am very proud to say that that great patriot was one of the first to 
issue a statement approving of that action so everybody in the world 
would know that the former President and the present President were 
united and this Nation was not divided. 

President Truman, from his home in Independence, Missouri, has 
come, read, seen, and counseled, and he has agreed with the course we 
have taken. 

I utter no words of criticism. I want to suppress no discussion. 
But I do hope that those who may not understand all the reasons for the 
judgments we have made will be a little tolerant, a little patient, and 
will ask themselves—as they start out always by saying, “I am confused,” 
“T am worried,” “I am troubled,” “I am frustrated”—I would remind 
every one of them when they say that, they have no mortgage on stomach 
ulcers. Igetthem,too. Iam troubled, too. 


I ask them when they get through with all of that palaver—for 
goodness’ sake give me their program and give me their plan. 
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When you think of the burdens that we carry, the responsibilities of 
this high office, the headaches and the heartaches that it brings, you could 


get sorry for yourself if you had time. 


But then you ought to take a trip 


around the world. You ought to look at the leader of any other nation. 


There is not a single one of them that I would trade places with. 
all have more problems than I have. 


I do have one hidden asset, one great strength. 


of Omaha today. 
Prosperous, yes. 
freedom-loving people. 


Happy, yes. 


They 


I saw it on the faces 


I saw it on the cheeks in Des Moines tonight. 
Healthy, yes. 


Happy, God-fearing, 


Fight if they must, ready to negotiate if they can, but let no would- 


be conqueror ever doubt us. 


We shall persist, and America shall succeed. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:48 p.m., c.d.s.t., at the Veterans Auditorium in Des 


Moines, Iowa. 


The text of his remarks was released at Des Moines. 


As printed above, it follows 


the text transmitted by teletype prior to receipt of the White House release. 





Renegotiation Act 


Statement by the President Upon Signing Bill Extending 
the Act for 2 Years. July 1, 1966 


I have signed H.R. 13431 which extends the Renego- 
tiation Act for an additional 2-year period. 

The Renegotiation Act has served this Nation well for 
the past 15 years. 

We need this vital measure. It is another important 
tool in our constant quest to get a dollar’s worth of value 
for every defense dollar spent. 

Our struggle for freedom’s cause in Viet-Nam makes 
the extension of this act appropriate. 

The act is just. It does not penalize a defense con- 
tractor’s efficiency or deny him a fair profit. But it does 
determine, under carefully defined criteria, whether the 
profit is excessive. If so, that profit is returned to the 
Government. 


The renegotiation process has saved large amounts for 
the American taxpayer. 

In fiscal year 1965 alone, renegotiation resulted in re- 
funds or price reductions of over $32 million. Since the 
inception of the Renegotiation Board in 1951, savings 
of more than $2 billion have been achieved. These 
totals, I might add, include actions taken directly by the 
Board as well as voluntary refunds made by contractors 
because of the existence of renegotiation. 

With the very outstanding results of Secretary Mc- 
Namara’s cost reduction program, with the skill and dedi- 
cation of our Government contracting officers, and 
through the renegotiation process, we are fulfilling the 
pledge I made to give this country the strongest defense 
force at the lowest possible cost. 

NOTE: The statement was released at San Antonio, Tex. As 


printed above, it follows the text transmitted by teletype prior to 
receipt of the White House press release. 
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MONDAY, JULY 4, 1966 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE * 


Submitted June 28, 1966 


Jesse L. Doses, of Texas, to be United States 
Marshal for the Western District of Texas 
for the term of 4 years (reappointment). 


JacKIE V. RoserTson, of Oklahoma, to be 
United States Marshal for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Oklahoma for the term of 4 years, 
vice William M. Broadrick, resigned. 


JosePpH P. KinngEAryY, Of Ohio, to be United 
States District Judge for the Southern 
District of Ohio, vice Mell G. Underwood, 
retired. 


BARNABY C. KEENEY, of Rhode Island, to be 
Chairman of the National Endowment for 
the Humanities for a term of 4 years, vice 
Henry Allen Moe. 


Wooprow B. Seats, of Texas, to be United 
States District Judge for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Texas to fill a new position created 
by Public Law 89-372 approved March 18, 
1966. 


ERNEsT GUINN, of Texas, to be United States 
District Judge for the Western District of 
Texas to fill a new position created by 
Public Law 89-372 approved March 18, 1966. 


InvING L. GOLDBERG, of Texas, to be United 
States Circuit Judge, Fifth Circuit, to fill 
a new position created by Public Law 89- 
372 approved March 18, 1966. 


Rozert A. AINSWORTH, JR., of Louisiana, to be 
United States Circuit Judge, Fifth Circuit, 
to fill a new position created by Public Law 
89-372 approved March 18, 1966. 

JoHN C. GopBotp, of Alabama, to be United 
States Circuit Judge, Fifth Circuit, vice 
Richard T. Rives, retired. 

C. Crype ATKINS, of Florida, to be United 
States District Judge for the Southern 
District of Florida to fill a new position 
created by Public Law 89-372 approved 
March 18, 1966. 

WILLIAM M. Taytor, Jr., of Texas, to be 
United States District Judge for the North- 
ern District of Texas vice T. Whitfield 
Davidson, retired. 

Jack Roserts, of Texas, to be United States 
District Judge for the Western District of 
Texas vice Homer Thornberry, elevated. 

JOHN V. SINGLETON, JR., of Texas, to be United 
States District Judge for the Southern 
District of Texas to fill a new position 
created by Public Law 89-372 approved 
March 18, 1966. 


Submitted June 30, 1966 


The following-named persons to be members 
of the United States Advisory Commission 
on International Educational and Cultural 
Affairs for terms expiring May 11, 1969, and 
until their successors are appointed and 
have qualified: (Reappointments) 

Dr. WALTER ADAMS, of Michigan. 
Dr. JosePH R. Sminey, of Colorado. 
Dr. PAULINE TOMPKINS, of Maine. 

WitLtaM S. Gavup, of Connecticut, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the Agency for International 
Development, vice David Elliott Bell. 


1 Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service officers. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved June 24, 1966 

TER: BIG Diccetescnanua Private Law 89-256 
An Act for the relief of Lee Chung Woo. 

| ee eee Private Law 89-257 
An Act for the relief of Wanda Olszowa. 

pe eer een Private Law 89-258 


An Act for the relief of Evangelia G. 
Latsis. 


A ee Public Law 89-470 


An Act to amend sections 2275 and 2276 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, with 
respect to certain lands granted to the 
States. 


nao Public Law 89-469 


An Act to provide for the striking of med- 
als in commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the 
United States Secret Service. 


EE Pcie, Public Law 89-471 
An Act to amend section 316 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended. 

TEs. Ti een ecnntae Public Law 89-472 


An Act to provide, for the period begin- 
ning on July 1, 1966, and ending on 
June 30, 1967, a temporary increase in the 
public debt limit set forth in section 21 of 
the Second Liberty Bond Act. 


Approved June 29, 1966 
po SE ree Public Law 89-473 


An Act to authorize any executive depart- 
ment, or independent establishment of the 
Government, or any bureau or office there- 
of, to make appropriate accounting ad- 
justment or reimbursement between the 
respective appropriations available to such 
departments and establishments, or any 
bureau or office thereof. 


pe Public Law 89-475 


An Act to supplement the Act of October 6, 
1964, establishing the Lewis and Clark Trail 
Commission, and for other purposes. 


pe eee Public Law 89-477 


An Act to amend section 402(d) of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 


CO ee ee Public Law 89-474 


Treasury, Post Office, and Executive Office 
Appropriation Act, 1967. 


Cs I icici eipceticieergctinints Public Law 89-478 


An Act to permit variation of the forty- 
hour workweek of Federal Employees for 
educational purposes. 


Be FRG eniacccinkcmnicn Public Law 89-475 


An Act to simplify the admeasurement of 
small vessels. 


i Spee etiotinae ... Private Law 89-259 


An Act for the relief of certain civilian em- 
ployees of Region 1 of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved June 30, 1966 
RE CO ghee Public Law 89-479 


An Act to provide for the establishment of 
the Chamizal National Memorial in the city 
of El Paso, Texas, and for other purposes. 


H.J. Res. 1180...... (number not assigned) 


Joint Resolution making continuing ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1967, and 
for other purposes. 


2. Se aanrsane (number not assigned) 


An Act to extend the Renegotiation Act 
of 1951. 


5 oe (number not assigned) 


An Act to extend the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, and for other purposes. 


(number not assigned) 


An Act to amend section 14(b) of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, as amended, to extend 
for two years the authority of Federal Re- 
serve banks to purchase United States 
obligations directly from the Treasury. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secretary 
during the pericd covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released June 28, 1966 


Biography of C. Clyde Atkins. 

Biography of John C. Godbold. 

Biography of Woodrow B. Seals. 

Biography of Jack Roberts. 

Biography of Robert A. Ainsworth, Jr. 

Biography of Ernest A. Guinn. 

Biography of Irving L. Goldberg. 

Biography of John V. Singleton, Jr. 

Biography of William A. Taylor, Jr. 

Biography of William S. Gaud. 

Biography of Glenn W. Sutton (designated as 
Vice Chairman of the Tariff Commission). 

Biography of Marlin E. Sandlin (appointed as 
Chairman of the National Public Advisory 
Committee on Regional Economic Develop- 
ment). 

Biography of Walter Adams. 

Biography of Joseph R. Smiley. 

Biography of Pauline Tompkins. 

Biographies of Walter Adams, Joseph R. 
Smiley, and Pauline Tompkins (reap- 
pointed as members of the U.S. Advisory 
Commission on International Educational 
and Cultural Affairs). 

Remarks of the President before the Con- 
ference of State Commissions on the Status 
of Women (advance text). 


Released June 29, 1966 


Remarks of the President upon the arrival of 
Prime Minister Harold Holt of Australia 
(advance text). 

The President's remarks to the YMCA Youth 
Governors (advance text). 


Released June 30, 1966 


Remarks of the 
(advance text). 

The President’s remarks at Des Moines 
(advance text). 


President at Omaha 
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Churchill, Sir Winston................ 530 
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wen a 581 
Open housing provision___....... 723,810 
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Statements by leaders of march_-_-_-- 807 


White House Conference: “To Fulfill 
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Civil Service League awards 
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Cohen, Jeremy Martin_...-........_.. 716 
Collins, David Whinery_..........._.. 715 
Commerce, Department of 

Appalachian Highway Program_-_-_- 717 
Assistant Secretary for Economic 
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Economic Development Administra- 
tion, Administrator............... 729 
Inter-American Cultural and Trade 
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Maritime Administration, Adminis- 
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Communications Satellite Corporation, 
member of Board of Directors__...-- 706 
Communist China, possible meeting 
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a ee ee 744 
Congress 
Comments of Senators abroad__..--_ 809 
Legislative record............... 724, 810 
Congress, Communications to 
Budget amendments, proposed___-___ 653 
Civil rights message................ 581 
Disaster relief, 1965 report__.....-.. 655 
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dent of Senate and Speaker_-_.---- 654 
National Zoological Park (Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 4 of 1966)-_------- 769 
Oceanographic program, letter to 
President of Senate and Speaker_._._ 660 
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to President of Senate and Speaker. 550 
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tion Plan No. 3 of 1966) ---------- 573 
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Se ee ees See ee ee fe ee 665 
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Cost reduction 
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Decker, Gen. George H_-.......-..---. 636 
Defense, Department of 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff___-_-_ 613 
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Eastern European relations_____---_-- 780 
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Economic Development Administra- 
tion, Administrator_............. 729, 759 
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Office of Economic Opportunity. 
Economy, reports on 
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International Labor Press Associa- 
oe oe ee 682 
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United Automobile Workers, remarks 
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en Se ee Smee 772 
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Election Reform Act of 1966_-__---_--- 693 
Elections, Congressional_._........-... 569 
I Ra ee eee 746 
Emergency Planning, Office of, Deputy 
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Employment policy, International La- 
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Engineers, Corps of, civil works con- 
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Eppley, Kenneth Robert............. 715 
Ethical conduct of Government em- 
PROTO wicciip kee dndtaenmeaentmn 789 
European relations, Austrian good- 
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Ee 609 
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Air carrier labor dispute, emergency 
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Air pollution control, Federal instal- 
oe ee) 
Blocked foreign assets, jurisdiction 
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Health Manpower, National Advisory 
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Inter-American Cultural and Trade 
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nology. See Science and Technology, 
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Federal Information Center___-___---- 729 
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Firefighters, Day of Recognition for... 609 
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France, Gen. Charles de Gaulle__._--_- 808 
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Freedmen’s Hospital, appropriations... 823 
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Prentz, Stuart Joseph................ 715 
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General Services Administration, Fed- 
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Goisman, Robert Michael----.--~----- 716 
Gordon, Kermit....--.....----------. 621 
Gordon, Lincoln....................- 782 
Gossett, Christopher Warren-------.-.-- 715 
Government departments and agencies 
Air pollution control__-.----------- 696 
Cost reduction accomplishments and 
GORD nc neccccncnnscocccesncccccce 591 
“Cost Reduction Notes’’_..-.--.---. 549 
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ee 550 
Federal Information Certer, Atlanta, 
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Improvement of services to the pub- 
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Joint Financial Management Im- 
provement Program---.---~------- 687 
June buying, prevention of------ 640, 773 
Organized crime, drive against.... 610, 611 
Personnel vacancies......---------- 722 
Restrictions on employment and 
WRIE 6 cccccccnccccccnncocenessce 665 
User charges for services provided by. 652 
Government employees 
Ethical conduct...................- 789 
National Civil Service League awards. 598 


President’s Award for Distinguished 
Federal civilian service......--.-- 768 

Governors’ Subcommittee on Traffic 
Safet. 730 


Graham, Rev. William F. (Billy) --. 626, 785 


Grand Coulee Dam, third powerplant... 771 
A enn 791 
Great Salt Lake, lands bordering--.---. 758 
Green, Sen. Theodore Francis.....-.-.. 661 
GiSet, TOW Cun. cncnecccccccccaccas 609 
ee 680 
Gross, Mary Ruth-_------------------- 715 


Gruenther, Gen. Alfred M_-.--_--- 705, 706 


GUAM, GS. GAs cc ncccnscecccace 561 
Guatemalan inauguration...........- 805 
Guyana, U.S. Ambassador to_...----. 633, 666 
Hale, Marion Mathias_.............-. 733 
A, SRE Wiwacdcecdcmicamisncasacnats 575 
a 599 
Hames, Howard Lex..........-...--.. 716 
SOND, SUOMI Cetindinanmnndiswmicniiae 609 


Hanshus, Jon Arthur_...-.-.---.-. 823, 824 
ne 
Hardin, Clifford M-~-.-..-.--.---- 
Harding, Bertrand M-_............. 623, 642 
Harrington, Violet Demetria 
Hart, Sen. Philip A 
Hauberg, Robert E 
ce 
Health, Education, and Welfare, De- 
partment of 
Freedman’s Hospital, appropriations. 
Handling of toxicological informa- 
TRIE: cs:akiatsdesisiniciay ah aiid anaes 812, 813 
Medicare. See separate entries. 
Public Health Service, reorganiza- 
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Water Pollution Control Administra- 
tion, transfer from............ 627, 663 
Health, National Institutes of, meetings 
with President to plan research, etc_ 
Health leadership, Albert Lasker special 
TIE siccisen iene di tiateaacatincacagpsbiiiadiah 
Health Manpower, National Advisory 
Commission on 514, 620, 621 
Health programs, occupational_-_-_-_-~ 683, 684 
Health Resources Advisory Committee_. 743 
Health Services, Community, National 
INT Tassie iibdescigiiadacanins 558, 566 
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Helms, Richard McGarrah_-__-_- 804, 808, 825 
ee hk eee 768 
renDerete, BRIO Fea nnn iccnencicn 561 
le TR oe 716 
Hershberger, Sandra Lea_....-..-..-. 716 
Hertz Foundation Award__.....-_-.__. 580 
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Highway program, Appalachian______- 717 
Highway safety 
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Improvement projects........------ 686 

Traffic safety bill, approval by Senate. 824 
Hirshhorn, Joseph H_._.---..---- 653, 654 
Hollingsworth, Robert E__.-.---..---- 768 
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Hospital leaders, remarks to--.--------. 774 
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(ag eee 802 
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Housing and Urban Development, De- 
partment of 
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mental Relations_-......-..--- 620, 642 
Assistant Secretary for Renewal and 
Housing Assistance-.-.-........-. 620, 642 
Hoy, Christopher Dion_.........-----. 715 
Hruska, Sen. Roman L............... 782 
Hsu, Leslie Chia-mei_................ 715 
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Humphrey, Hubert H. See Vice Presi- 
dent. 
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Re ee 715 
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Imports 
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Indian Affairs, Commissioner of__.- _-. 578 
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Inflation, prevention of......-..--. 678, 692 
Information centers, Federal_......... 729 
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Inter-American Cultural and Trade 
Center (Interama) .................. 757 
Interest equalization tax..........- 755, 756 
Interior, Department of 
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International Cotton Institute__..____ 703 
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SFURG, GOON BIGP.... nccccccencscss 716 
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Johnson, Nicholas............. 804, 811, 825 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Chairman_-_-_ __-- 613 
Joint Statements 
King Faisal of Saudi Arabia_....__- 820 
Joint U.S.-Philippine Commission on 
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Jones, Thomas F., Jr 770, 791 


Jordan, U.S. Ambassador to 


Leela 514 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and 
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Justice, Department of 
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Kauffman, Judith Rive..........--... 716 
Kearns, John Philip__..--.---.--.--.. 716 
Kelman, Steven Jay.....---......--.-. 716 
Kennedy, Sen. Edward M------------ 782 
Kennedy, Brig. Gen. John T_.-..------ 821 
Kentucky 
Cumberland National Forest.-.----- 533 
Daniel Boone National Forest--....-- 533 
Oe 715 
Kleven, Mrs. Concha Ortiz y Pino de.. 578 
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International Labor Press Associa- 
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Latin America 
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Dominican Republic. See separate 
entry. 
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